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THOUGHTS ON THE ORIGIN AND DESTINATION 
OF THE SOUL. 


Our being is deeper than we know; it undergrounds all con- 
scious experience. ‘This is true of all being, except perhaps the 
Divine. Certainly, no finite consciousness reaches to the root 
from which it sprang. Scarcely in God is consciousness coeval 
and co-ordinate with life. Divine self-consciousness may know, 
but does it bear its own root?* All finite being springs from a 
root unknown. Of finite life the origin is lost to itself in blank 


* Schelling, the most profound of the Transcendentalists, in whose 
writings Mr. Stirling, would he know the true “ Secret of Hegel,” should 
look for the root of his subject, says, “ God himself, in order to de, re- 
quires a ground [of existence]; only, that this ground is not outside of 
him, but in him. He has in himself a Mature, which, although belong- 
ing to him is yet distinct from him.” (Schelling’s Werke, Erste Abth, 
7ter Bd. p. 375). Did Schelling borrow from Jacob Boehme, whose 
“First Principle” is unintelligent although the Father of Intelligence, 
not God but the Source of God ? 
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unconsciousness.. We reach back with our recollection and find 
no beginning of conscious existence. Who of us knows anything 
except by report of the first two years of earthly life? Who 
remembers the time when he first said *“I,” or thought “I” ? 
We began to exist for others before we began to exist for our- 
selves. Our experience is not co-extensive with our being, our 
memory does not comprehend it. We bear not the root, but the 
root us. 

What is that root? We call tt soul. Our soul, we call it; 
properly speaking it is not ours, but we are its. It is not a part 
of-us, but we are a part of it. It is not one article in an inventory 
of articles which together make up our individuality, but the root 
of that individuality. It is larger than we are and older than 
we are, that is, than our conscious self. The conscious self does- 
not begin until some time after the birth of the individual. It is 
not aboriginal, but a product,—as it were, the blossoming of an 
individuality. We may suppose countless souls which never bear 
this product, which never blossom into self. And the soul which 
does so blossom exists before that blossom unfolds. 

How long before, it is impossible to say ; whether the birth, for 
example, of a human individual is the soul’s beginning to be; 
whether a new soul is furnished to each new body, or the body 
given to a pre-existing soul. It is a question on which theology 
throws no light and which psychology but faintly illustrates. But 
so far as that faint illustration reaches it favors the supposition of 
pre-existence. That supposition seems best to match the supposed 
continued existence of the soul hereafter. Whatever had a begin- 
ning in time, it should seem, must end in time. The eternal des- 
tination which faith ascribes to the soul presupposes an eternal 
origin. On the other hand, if the pre-existence of the soul were 
assured it would carry the assurance of immortality. 

An obvious objection, and one often urged against this hypoth- 
esis, is the absence of any recollection of a previous life. If ti > 
soul existed before its union with this present organization, why 
does it never recall any circumstance, scene, or experience of its 
former state? There have been those who professed to remember 
a past existence; but without regarding those pretended remi- 
niscences, or regarding them only as illusions, I answer that the 
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previous existence may not have been a conscious existence. In 
that case there would have been no recorded experience, and con- 
sequently nothing to recall. But suppose a conscious existence 
antecedent to the present, the soul could not preserve the record 
of a former organization. The new organization with its new 
entries must necessarily efface the record of the old. For mem- 
ory depends on continuity of association. When the thread of 
that continuity is broken the knowledge of the past is gone. If, 
in a state of unconsciousness, one were taken entirely out of his 
present surroundings, if, falling asleep in one set of circumstances, 
like Christopher Sly in the play,.he were to wake in another, were 
to wake to entirely new conditions; especially, if during that 
sleep his body were to undergo a change, he. would lose on wak- 
ing all knowledge of his former life for want of a connecting link 
between it and the new. And this, according to the supposition, 
is precisely what has happened to the soul at birth. The birth 
into the present was the death of the old, — “‘a sleep and a forget- 
ting.’’ The soul went to sleep in one body, it woke in a new. 
The sleep is a gulf of oblivion between the two. 

And a happy thing, if the soul pre-existed, it is for us, that we 
remember nothing of its former life. The memory of a past ex- 
istence would be a -drag on the present, engrossing our attention 
much to the prejudice of this life’s interests and claims. The 
backward-looking soul would dwell in the past instead of the 
present, and miss the best uses of life. 

But, though on the supposition of a former existence the soul 
would not be likely to preserve the record of that existence, it 
would nevertheless retain the effect. It would not, on assuming 
its present conditions, be as though it had never before been. Its 
past experiences would essentially modify it; it would take a char- 
acter from its former state. If a moral and intelligent being, it 
would bring into the world of its present destination certain ten- 
dencies and dispositions, the growth of a previous life. And thus 
the moral law and the moral nature of the soul would assert them- 
selves with retributions transcending the limits of a single exist- 
ence and reaching on from life to life of the pilgrim soul. 

It is commonly conceded that there are native differences of 
character in men. There are different traits, propensities, tem- 
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pers, not wholly explained by difference of circumstance or edu- 
cation. They show themselves where circumstance and education 
have been the same. They seem to be innate. These are some- 
times ascribed to organization. But organization is not final. 
That, again, requires to be explained. According to my thinking 
it is the soul that makes organization, not organization the soul. 
The supposition of a previous existence would best explain these 
differences as something carried over from life to life, the harvest 
of seed that was sown in other states, and whose fruit remains, 
although sowing is remembered no more. 

This was the theory of the most learned and acute of the 
Christian Fathers," and though never adopted or sanctioned by 
the church, has been occasionally revived in later time. Of all 
the theories respecting the origin of the soul, it seems to me the 
most plausible, and therefore the one most likely to throw light on 
the question of a life to come. It is easy to speculate about the 
hereafter, but most of the speculations on this topic have no fixed 
data, no authorized assumption on which to rest. They lack the 
first and most essential condition of a rational theory of future 
life, — to wit, a distinct conception of the nature of the soul, — 
what it is that survives the event of death, what it is of which we 
predicate immortality. This should be the starting-point in all 
our reasonings in this direction. Painting an imaginary heaven 
is an innocent enough entertainment of the fancy, but as to any 
corresponding reality or probability, it is worth just as much as 
any other day-dream or castle in the air. A pleasant: picture, 
nothing more. 

What is it that survives the decease of this mortal? It is that 
from which this mortal life sprang, —its root, the soul. We are 
apt to fancy that we bear the root, not the root us. What we 
call “I” is not the origin, but a product of the soul, a phase or 
mode of its present life. The soul was prior to the conscious self ; 
it is the root or seed from which the conscious self has grown. 
The future life, like the present, must spring from that root; and in 
endeavoring to construct a theory of that life the rational method 
is to follow the analogy of this. According to that analogy, the 





* Origen. 
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future life, like the present, will begin with infancy. The soul will 
wake from the sleep of death an infant child. A period of infan- 
tile unconsciousness will precede the development of conscious 
life. Gradually the new-born self will unfold and find and fill its 
appointed sphere. 

Opposed to this view is the current opinion of the liberal Prot- 
estant Church, which supposes that human kind are translated by 
death from a state of earthly imperfection to one of transcendant 
blessedness, — to that region, in short, of spiritual life which is 
commonly understood by the term “ heaven.’’ A groundless and 
preposterous idea, as it seems to me, of human destiny! he 
purgatory of the Church of Rome is a less irrational conception 
of the future of the soul. The purgatory of the Church of Rome, 
indefensible as it is in the gross material form in which it has 
been held.in time past, respects at least the moral conditions 
which, in every state, must shape the life of rational souls. The 
fact is that in Protestant communions, since the passing away of 
the old beliefs, the sentiments rather than the understanding have 
had the fashioning of the popular theories of the life to come. 
Very sentimental those theories are, and very regardless of the 
facts and probabilities of human nature. The fundamental error 
which pervades them is the notion of a state of unchangeable 
felicity into which the soul is supposed to enter with full conscious- 
ness immediately after the body’s death. The very word 
‘“‘ heaven,’’ in this view, is misleading. I hold to the analogies of 
the present life. I hold to what we know or may rationally sur- 
mise of the nature of the soul. Above all, I hold to the moral 
conditions which must govern the future as they governed the 
past of moral natures. Whatever of moral growth has been 
attained will tell on the future consciousness; and whatever of 
moral evil has been contracted will also tell. If the soul in this 
mortal, by will and endeavor, has laid hold of the divine, that 
divine when new bodied will put forth new and finer growths, and 
glorify itself with achievements which here perhaps were medi- 
tated but could not be realized. And if,on the other hand, 
through weakness or blindness or adverse fate, that better life has 
not been attained, its germ is still there, ineradicably there, and 
may under new conditions be brought to bloom. So long as the 
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soul is a conscious rational force in the universe of things, the pos- 
sibility will remain to it of the heavenly life. Somewhere or other 
in the boundless all, at some point. or other of endless time, the 
good the soul seeks it will surely find. So long as it faithfully 
strives, its growth is sure, and if ever it can cease to strive, if 
ever it can cease to see and seek the good, then, as a conscious 
thing, it will cease to be. 

Of the “ spiritual,” disembodied state, which is commonly sup- 
posed to succeed this present, I can form no conception. A new 
and bodily organism I hold to be an essential part of the soul’s 
destination. Whether the soul in that new organization will retain 
the memories which belong to this, is a question I am well content 
to leave as I find it, involved in impenetrable night. I cannot feel 
it to be essential to the question of immortality. I cannot feel 
that the fact of identity is involved in that of memory, that the 
soul which does not identify its being with a foregone existence is 
no longer the same. The soul is the same, but what it produces, 
the conscious life that springs from that root, is not the same. 
The former life has left traces which remain, which essentially 
modify the soul. Those traces, those modifications, are important, 
but that the acts and experiences which have wrought them should 
be recalled, that the soul should be able to recount to itself the 
story of its past existences, appears to me a matter of little mo- 
ment. If the health and growth of the moral nature require those 
memories, they will be vouchsafed ; and that is all we can venture 
to prophecy about it. 

Another question immediately connected with the memory of a 
former existence is one which affection persistently asks of all the 
oracles, — whether dear friends who were parted by death shall 
meet again. To this the answer is still the same; if the soul’s 
well-being requires it, heaven will grant it. If when the soul 
wakes to new existence it shall find in itself distinct impressions 
of a previous life, and among those impressions the image of any 
dear friend who has gone before, and shall long to recover the 
object of that affection, to bind again what death had severed, and 
if the friend so sought shall also experience a like reminiscence 
and reciprocal longings, then I can suppose that the two, thus 
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mutually drawn, shall find one another and renew their bond. I 
can suppose that love stronger than death may revoke the separa- 
tion of death and give like to like. Souls that belong to each 
other by all their affinities and all their yearnings, one would say, 
must sooner or later unite. And yet it is equally supposable, and 
I confess in my view more likely, that the coming together of the 
two so inclined shall be without recognition of identity and with- 
out recollection of foregone union. Who knows if the love which 
in this world draws with mutual and irresistible attraction two 
kindred and predestined hearts be not an unconscious renewal of 
an old pre-natal bond ? 

But these are matters we may trustingly leave, where indeed, 
whether trustingly or not, we must leave them, with the infinite 
Love which embraces all our loves and the infinite Wisdom which 
comprehends all our needs; assured that the Father of the house 
whose mansions are many, and the Father of spirits whose goal 
is one, will find the right place and connections and nurture for 
every soul he has caused to be; that in the eternities the thing 
desired will arrive at last; that seeking and finding are divinely 
evened. Let us rest in the thought that life must be richer than 
all our experience, nay, than our fondest dream. 


F. H. Hepes. 













Socrates and Christ. 


SOCRATES AND CHRIST.* 


Tne Christian religion is the religion of a man. It presents to 
the world a doctrine about God and man, a theory of life illus- 
trated by maxims, and a history and literature of a most varied 
character. But all its ministers and votaries agree in tracing it 
back to the life and teachings of a man, —Jesus of Nazareth. 
They are content to stand or fall with him; they ask nothing bet- 
ter than to have the word which he spoke judge them at the last 
day. ‘They may have spent all their life in developing his doc- 
trines, in organizing his church, and in acting out his precepts. 
But they are willing and eager that the lightning from heaven 
should blast and destroy every work, line, thought, act, that con- 
flicts with his personal teaching or example. They would not 
take it as any compliment to themselves, but merely as an insult 
to him, to tell them they had improved upon him. They are proud 
and happy to think that so many other saintly men and women, 
worthy of the world’s admiration, have illustrated their faith; but 
they make nothing of that glory, and in the highest conscious- 
ness of integrity merely say, “‘ Be ye followers of me, as I also 
of Christ.’’ His doctrine is their rule; his life their standard ; 
his prophecy their hope; and he —the man Jesus — is himself 
witness, testimony, and truth. 

Herein Christianity merely agrees with every religion that has 
had real power among men. Sooner or later they all appeal to 
persons, — author, founder, saints, martyrs, —to men, in whose 
lives they are embodied. An abstract doctrine may satisfy the 
reason, a series of maxims may guide the life, a revelation may 
awe the soul, but before very long men will ask, ‘‘ Who told us all 
this? who acted it out? what manner of men are they?’’ and 
the man becomes the religion. It is no longer a rule but a model 

; -e 

* This article was written as one of a course of addresses, by clergy- 
men of various denominations, delivered at King’s Chapel, in Boston, on 
Sunday afternoons, in the early part of 1874, and was repeated in other 


churches. The original character has been retained, changing a few 
expressions more suited to the pulpit. 
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they follow: not a doctrine, but a life. For man longs for 
something concrete, something that stands before him in flesh 
and blood to embody his relations to God and virtue, and without 
it he is lost. And so it does not take many years in the history 
of a religion to make it the great name, not the great idea, that 
its votaries cling to. ‘“‘ Ecce homo,” is their unvarying cry, all 
the world over. 

Sometimes, indeed, it is marvellous to see how a whole man is 
made out of a mere piece of one by those who have been already 
carried away by a single divine gift, whether it be a course of 
spotless saint-hood, or a subtle theory, or a sound code, or a life 
crowded with blessed acts. Because the man gave them what 
they wanted, he had all the world wanted; good in one thing, he 
was good in all, and it is impious to doubt him in any respect, 
though in many vital points we may know nothing or worse of 
him. 

There was a great sage of ancient times. He held scores of 
disciples in rapt attention; his influence spread throughout the 
most civilized countries of earth; his school lasted in name for 
generations, and his doctrines infected the schools of others for 
centuries more. Yet absolutely nothing certain is known about 
him, his life, his works, or even when he lived; and the more we 
try to find him out, the more shadowy he is. But we do know 
that there was a man called Pythagoras; and that if his disciples 
ever heard one of his doctrines questioned, it was thought enough 
to answer, “* He said it.”’ 

We smile at this unquestioning faith in a man who was to us a 
name. But how is it different from the way in which the names 
of George Fox, Rousseau, John Stuart Mill, — not to name men 
yet living, — have been used by their votaries as alone authority 
enough for any doctrine? And yet the life of one was an absurdity, 
of the second an outrage, and of the third a glacier, to be known 
in after years, when it has forever melted and gone, by the barren 
rocks it stranded in its course, while the green pastures of the 
Lord are still growing fearlessly beside its path, and his flocks are 
nestling unchilled in its deserted bed. 

But to the honor of human nature be it said, such a saint is 
rarely accepted; men are not content with any religion whose 


* 
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highest illustration is in a one-sided and shadowy character. Life 
and doctrine, practical maxims and theoretic systems, thoughts of 
God and thoughts of man, are constantly overlapping; and he who 
would establish his authority in the world for any length of time, 
or among any number of men, must show himself a real man, 
heart as well as head, a way and a life as well as a truth. 

And every religion, and every branch of a religion, and every 
philosophy that takes the place of a religion, has had some such 
individual — god, hero, saint, martyr, teacher, prophet —to give 
his name and his nature to the faith. To him its votaries point 
with pride in answer to all questions, and cling in confidence 
under all doubts. 

It would be the natural inference that religions have claims on 
men in proportion to the variety of spiritual energy found in the 
characters in whom they centre, and to the perfection in which 
these energies are displayed, more especially if such character 
be the original author from whom the doctrine emanated. And if 
there were any religion which exhibited a founder perfect in every 
relation, — spotless in life, transcendent in doctrine, unerring in 
council, unwearied in benevolence, unfailing in friendship, his 
religion, we might naturally infer, would have a paramount claim 
to correct, supplement, control all other systems. 

And, as,we saw, Christianity makes this claim. She claims 
that her founder was the best of men; perfect above the sons of 
men in everything, and so entitled to paramount respect, if reli- 
gions are to continue to be valued by what has always been their 
most persuasive element. ‘This sense of their’ Master’s absolute 
superiority Christians express by a peculiar name, which they add 
to his own, and from which they derive theirs. He is no longer 
the man Jesus, but the man Christ Jesus ; anointed, sealed from 
heaven as kings were by sacred oil, to be leader in war, judge 
in peace, high priest at the altar. - It is too late to revive the 
article and make “the Christ” a title once more; it is the 
new name of the man, who, only known as Jesus while he 
lived, is now Prophet, Priest, and King to those who accept 
his message. 

Christianity then insists: first, that all religion, all accepted 
theories of the relations of man to the infinite God and his conse- 
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quent duties, rests ultimately, for its hold upon the world, on its 
greatest and best man; second, a comparison of religions is prac- 
tically a comparison of men; third, a religion coming from a per- 
fect man will be a perfect religion; fourth, Christianity fulfils 
these conditions in Jesus of Nazareth. 

The vast majority of Christians, I need not say, go much farther. 
The question forces itself upon them, whence did their great ideal 
obtain that paramount excellence which they see in him? and 
their hearts answer that he possessed it in virtue of a higher na- 
ture still; of a superhuman essence, of a union with the divine. 
But I propose now to stop with his transcendent humanity, to 
be content, on that ground alone, to meet those who maintain that 
the. Christian Church is wrong in claiming for her central charac 
ter a purity and a loftiness above all the other religious ideals. 
For this claim of the Christian Church and its grounds are 
denied ; denied repeatedly, loudly and, as it seems to me, bitterly. 
The denial generally takes one of two directions. 

One set of writers, acknowledging that a choice of religion thus 
far has generally meant a choice of men, of saints, deny that this 
ought to be the rule, or that it will be the rule in the religion of 
the future. They maintain that it is high time to give up hero 
worship ; to stop talking about individual men, and talk and think 
more of man, humanity; that the true conception of religion is 
humanity working out its own progress ; that it must borrow what 
is good from all ages and lands, constantly improving on every 
individual who has ever presented any part of it. For that the 
ideal humanity, to which we tend, is something greater, better, 
wiser, than any one man or woman can be. One of these thinkers 
told us not long ago that he saw man behind and beyond all our 
saints, our Socrates, our Moses, our Jesus. And it was that 
which should find out religion. 

Now there is something very grand and sounding in such 
phrases, but it is not always easy to see what they mean. 
What is man, humanity, as distinguished from individual men? 
Are these writers really going back to an old fallacy, which, 
after dominating for centuries, was finally exploded by Kant, 
and do they think there is a great Leviathan man, made up 
of all individual men put together, as universal space ‘is made 
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up of all the separate portions of space put together? Do they 
really think this giant is something more than a convenient ab- 
straction of language? that it has a personal consciousness, and 
improves itself intelligently ? To say that man improves, is to say 
that men improve; that standards are set, to which first a few 
individuals and then more, and then more still, conform them- 
selves; but it is a work that every man must do for himself; 
humanity will not do it for him, and with the overwhelming major- 
ity of individuals the work is done by imitating some forerunner, 
or some combination of forerunners; and no matter how loudly 
any one may protest that he as a part of humanity is acting out 
the ideas of virtue which have been attained by humanity, it will 
be found on a strict cross-examination that he means acting after 
a pattern of virtue set by some man whose character he admires. 

This is so generally recognized that many of those who extol 
humanity above persons prefer, instead of the Leviathan, which 
is somehow more and better than the sum of all its parts, to 
recognize the ideal man, the typical, archetypal man, existing 
in the ideal world, which ideal is shadowed, reflected, copied, 
with all manner of imperfections and distortions, in individual 
men, but still is the pure idea of man, to which all individuals 
will try to conform themselves more and more, till all the dross 
has defecated from their nature. 

But this abstract theory js generally felt to be cold, heartless 
and impracticable. It is also felt to be entirely incbnsistent with 
the exalted view that our modern humanity takes of itself, which, 
though delighted to deny the greatness of Jesus of Nazareth, is 
far from willing to allow that the best man, embodying the best 
religion, is an abstract ideal beyond itself in its nineteenth century 
pride. More usually therefore the denial is made against the 
special claim of Christianity rather than against its theory. It is 
allowed that if religion could be presented to man in a perfect 
man, the argument for it would be almost irrefragable ; but it is 
denied that the perfect man ever came on the earth, and above 
all it is denied that Jesus of Nazareth was he. It is avowed that 
he like all other men was imperfect. It is considered not hard to 
point out his faults, and they have been so pointed out. Two 
of the worst of these are his destroying the herd of swine, 
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and his cursing the fig-tree, where, in order to be deprived of hu- 
man perfection, he must be granted superhuman power. But 


most of those who refuse to accept his religion are quite ready to 


pronounce him a very good man for his day; and speak of him 
as Jesus, along with Buddha, Confucius, Mahomet, in a patroniz- 
ing tone, which to his disciples is more offensive than abuse would 
be. But they say the earth has had enough saints and heroes 
quite as good ; that neither he nor they are ideals, and that all he 
can claim now is to have his bust put up with others, as it was in 
the chapel of the Emperor Alexander Severus, in a Pantheon ded- 
icated to great souls by grateful humanity. 

In choosing saints to match with Christ, those who reject him 
have to be very careful. For his life and teachings have had 
notoriously such a vast influence that almost every hero and saint 
since his Gospel was diffused has owed numberless elements of his 
life-giving force to the Nazarene; and most of them would reject 
as rank blasphemy any idea of rivalling him. It is much the 
safest way to find a match for him in the ages before him; and 
no name has been so confidently set against his as Socrates the 
Athenian. 

Indeed, those who refuse to regard Christ as matchless so con- 
stantly come back to Socrates, that we cannot help thinking their 
list is a short one, and that he is almost if not quite the only man, 
outside the Christian pale, who is worth holding up as a model. 
It is to be observed, also, that it is not Greek scholars, familiar 
with his times, who are the loudest in his exaltation. He isa 
favorite name with the same men who are apt to decry the old world 
and its learning as bygone and unworthy the notice of the nine- 
teenth century. But many points of his life are in such an inter- 
esting parallel to Christ’s; the story of his life is so accessible, in 
such matchless language ; his character is in many ways so easy 
for western nations to understand, in others so problematical, that 
it is well to pause on his name to see if he indeed is a fitting rival 
for the carpenter’s son. 

I see Socrates, then, coming into the world more than four centu- 
ries before our era, in a country and a city already approaching the 
summit of a renown utterly out of »roportion to their size and force. 
I see him reared and educated ong institutions the most ener- 
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getic, in an intellectual atmosphere the most intensely vital that 
the world has ever known. I see his city gaining and keeping a — 
sovereignty over millions of subjects which was a never-ceasing 
wonder to her, sons, and envy to her enemies. I see her using 
her power and her wealth, not like neighboring despots and com- 
monwealths, solely for the sake of tasteless luxury or lonely 
haughtiness; but as means to that other wealth which is not for 
the senses, and that other force which sways the soul. I see her 
in friendly intercourse with all men, carrying on the wings of a 
world-wide commerce the best she has for eye and mind to every 
land, and asking their best for herself in brotherly exchange. I 
see her springing as with one bound to the foremost place in 
every field of mental culture, standing high above the highest in 
art, in oratory, in poetry, in philosophy. I see her institutions, 
the native institutions of a free people, where the whole is gov- 
erned by the whole, illustrated by such a galaxy of great men as 
nations lasting eight times as long, and extending a thousand times 
as wide, cannot begin to think of approaching. I see her take up 
the highest of human tongues, and mould it to such a transcendently 
perfect shape, that at this day it surpasses as a key to the subtlest 
mysteries of human thought all the living languages of earth put 
together. I see her literature absolutely trampling down conquest 
and decay, and winning till time shall be no more the laurel of 
mind’s noblest triumphs for Athens. 

Must I add that I see her streets filled with the pageants of a 
vast system of national religion, rich in all that charms the senses 
or the fancy, but.from which the ages seemed to have gradually 
eradicated every breath of the spiritual only to supply its place 
with some reek of the animal ? 

I see Socrates brought up under the influence of such a home. 
I see him mixing freely with his fellow citizens and filling with 
entire honor and fidelity such trusts as from time to time they lay 
_ upon him.* I see him winning a character for virtue according to 
the highest standard of the time; proving his justice, his modera- 
tion, his courage, in many situations of doubt and dread ;{ keep- 


* Especially the well-known case in Xen. Mem. I. 1. 17. 
t Plat. Ap. 28. E. 
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ing his body in soberness, temperance and chastity against tempta- 
tions that it is mild language to call infernal.* I see him gradu- 
ally attaining a reputation for wisdom above all his contemporaries, 
and that this is confirmed by an authority which the men of that 
day deemed infallible.t I see him asserting that he is moved by 
an influence of a divine character, constantly turning him away 
from what he should not do.{ With his vivid convictions of right 
and wrong, it pains him that his fellow citizens, bred under the 
same influences, owning thé same standard, should fall so far short, 
should yield to such unworthy passions, follow such wild hopes, 
lose sight so ignorantly of the true principles of thought and 
action. He feels that it is for him to stir in them a new sense of 
their duties, to bring them out of the mists in which they are 
somehow groping, into the pure light of common sense and truth. 
Ile therefore forsakes his business, one of honor and profit in 
his time, and even his family, that he may kindle a pure flame in 
the minds of the Athenians. His means to this end is conversa- 
tion; he is no orator, no poet, no lecturer, but he talks. He 
seizes on every one he meets, and forces him, by a series of 
searching questions, to confess what are the true principles of 
action according to virtue and the laws; and in most cases, also 
forces him to confess how serious have been the short-comings, 
how deep the blindness, of him whom Socrates thus subjects to his 
merciless cross-questioning, his ironical disclaimers, his provoking 
calmness in debate. 

Thus fastening on his city, like a gad-fly on a high-mettled but 
overfed horse —it is his own phrase § —for thirty years, he pricks 
her children on to an examination of themselves by the most tre- 
mendous intellectual stimulus ever tried by a teacher. Thus he 
draws around him a never-failing concourse, chiefly of young men 
and foreigners, to hear this resistless querist convict every one of 
his errors, and spur him 6n to higher actions. Among these he 
numbers some of the most illustrious of the citizens ; men destined 
to wield the highest gifts of the soldier, the orator, the statesman ; 
and some more retiring souls, averse to public life, who in due 


* Plat. Conv. 219. C. + Cic. de Amie. II. 7. 
t Plat. Ap. 31. C. § Plat. Apol. 30. E.— and-what precedes. 
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time will develop his sayings—for he writes nothing — into 
marvellous treatises on the highest questions. But loved passion- 
ately by a few, alternately dreaded and admired by many, he is a 
constant annoyance, a weariness, to the great mass of Athenians, 
with whose luxurious, shifting, brilliant, passionate life he has little 
sympathy, whose darling projects he has more than once opposed.* 
At length, thirty years of dislike culminate in hatred; an indict- 
ment is trumped up of corrupting the youth and bringing in new 
gods. He meets this accusation with the same combination of 
gravity and irony, calmness and fun, with which he meets every- 
thing. He positively refuses to treat it as serious in any part, 
and insists on seasoning an argument which convinces every sen- 
sible man with wit that stings the court to madness; and a small 
majority vote him to death. ‘To this he bows as the act of law; 
rejects a plan for his escape ; discourses with his friends in his cell 
on the highest problems of the soul, and passes away with entire 
calmness among his weeping votaries, in the full conviction that 
they shall meet again. 






























































His spotless life and his sententious maxims are recorded in a 
strain of delightful homeliness by the most practical and shrewd 
of his followers. His deeper and more oracular thoughts are 
built up and expanded and ornamented, in a score of amazing 
works, to form the philosophy of one of the most extraordinary 
thinkers the world has ever seen; and his name is by them 
spread through the world, asa hero, a saint, a martyr to the cause 
of virtue. 

It was indeed a noble, a glorious life, —a life, aye, and a death, 
to make men better, and to bring them nearer God, — a life of 
which our Lord shall take deep account, in the day that he makes 
up his jewels. And yet, when Socrates is given me as a proof 
that other countries and other faiths may produce the equal of 
























































* The best commentary on the strangely distorted picture by Aristo- 


phanes is the fact that the “ Clouds ” failed utterly on both representa- 
tions. 











+ This is accepting the Crito and Phedo as largely biographical. But 
if the tests applied by Strauss and Renan to our Gospels were applied to 








them, what would be left? Plato, to whom the Phzdo is ascribed, is 
acknowledged to have been absent on the occasion ! 
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Jesus of Nazareth, I think men must read history backwards to 
prefer the master of Xenophon and Plato to the master of Peter 
and John. 

No one can fail to be struck by the interesting resemblances in 
the story of these two souls: the spotless life ; the rejection of all 
other occupations, which, by the way, Prof. Newman considers a 
decided blot in Christ’s character, without alluding to its existence 
in that of Socrates; the withdrawing from all other ties, in order to 
help their fellow men; the life of privation; the readiness to mingle 
with everybody who needed spiritual food ; the undaunted courage 
to resist the injustice of the people whether against one’s self or 
others ; the crowds gathering to hear; the devoted love of the 
few, the pricked consciences of the many, the envy, hatred, 
rejection by the powerful; the unwritten wisdom of every day 
preserved by one disciple, the deeper thoughts pondered and 
developed by another; the accusation, the trial, the death. 

Nor can any one fail to notice, too, the remarkable contrasts, — 
the birth of Christ in a nation much like Athens in its insignificant 
extent, but in all else its very opposite,— proud, isolated, feigning 
to disown the dominion under which it crouched, cherishing a deep, 
lofty, pure faith, all but buried under a mass of punctilious supersti- 
tion, diffused in every people, mingling with none ; his necessary ex 
clusion from anything like real political life, his companions chosen 
from the comparatively humble and uneducated, his working time 
of barely three years instead of forty, and his taking off at the 
beginning of triumph, —all these points might be studied with 
profit again and again by one who would estimate the character 
and influence of the two. But I believe that such resemblances 
and contrasts are of little importance in comparison with the 
fundamental issue between the ways in which these two great 
souls imparted of themselves to man. 

To begin with the outside, the manner. How vividly Socrates 
is presented to us by his most passionate admirers! Coarse and 
rough as his scholar Diogenes ;* hard, keen, sarcastic,— lying in 
wait for his antagonist, — entangling him with verbal subtleties, 





* Diogenes conceivably may have conversed with Socrates himself, — 
he certainly was taught by one of his intimate friends. 
3 
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laughing him down with wit; “‘ mocking the counsel of the wise 
and the valor of the brave,”’ he gives and takes no quarter, nor 
does he seem to know the meaning of either dignity or tender- 
ness, regarding it an essential part of his duty to force men in the 
most teasing way to exhibit the worst side of their character.* He 
is like a keen, playful, bracing north-west wind, invigorating and 
nerving whatever is in itself hard and firm; but whirling away in 
merciless sport whatever is light and frail, nipping and freezing 
whatever is timid and tender. His admirers tell us all this is but 
manner, that he is like a rude shell, made in the guise of an 
uncouth monster which contains within a nymph of heavenly 
beauty.t 

But can this touch our hearts like him who in every action was 
tenderness and dignity combined? He who denounced with scath- 
ing indignation the tyrants of his people; who rebuked with lov- 
ing sternness his wayward followers; he also led the feeble sheep 
in the green pastures and by the still waters. Never mock- 
ing, never hard, never cold even to the beggar and the sinner, 
and overflowing to those of his own household, he is like the noon 
of April, where softening showers, and gentle breezes, and foster- 
ing suns combine to bring forth the grass upon the mountains and 
herb for the use of man. 

Or take again the subject of their instruction. Both alike 
talked of virtue, of justice, of the duty of man to his brother. 
But virtue with Socrates was the virtue of the times, the virtue 
which the law required, and of which the poets had sung; the 
justice which rewarded friends, the prudence which deceived 
enemies, the courage which won battles, the temperance that 
regulated the health. It was what men already knew, or ought 
to know, all about; it was what they could be forced to see by 
questions; what they had for a moment forsaken through igno- 
rance, what they could easily regain on reflection. He insti- 


* Compare Mem. III. 6 with the discussions in the Protagoras, Gor- 
gias, and the first book of the Republic. 

¢ Plat. Conv. 216. D. It is curious to compare the remarks here 
ascribed to Alcibiades as to the two manners of Socrates with the 
charges of inconsistency against the discourses in John as contrasted 
with those in the Synoptics. 
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tuted a searching analysis of the virtues, he showed their connec- 
tion with each other, and the universal consent of mankind in their 
value ; but not a step did he proceed beyond the accepted views 
of the great moralists of Greece. Nay, as far as there was in 
Greece a difference, he rejected the Athenian’s freer and loftier 
ideal of humanity, clinging in preference to the narrow conven- 
tions of Sparta.* 

Now against this I would set the views of Christ, which pene- 
trated right down below the outward acts to the motives; which 
showed that right and that wrong of which the law takes no heed ; 
and which is the fulfilling of the law above the righteousness of 
Scribes and Pharisees. I would remind you how with him there 
is one virtue towards friends and enemies, good men and bad ; how 
to justice he adds mercy, to temperance purity of thought, to 
courage forgiveness, to prudence self-sacrifice. How in general 
he would recall us to the great examples of old as something to be 
bettered rather than imitated; how he creates new virtues, and 
kills old vices, how he makes his kingdom not. of this world, or 
that age, but a new world and a new age, whose laws are given 
not by men, but by God. I would most of all bid you notice 
again and again that with Socrates the essential notion is attain- 
ment; with Christ, endeavor; with Socrates, ‘‘ despise yourself, 
if you are not good ;”’ with Christ, “ hope for yourself, if you try 
to be good.’’ And especially, whereas the morality of Socrates 
is essentially Greek, — in its best form, in its perfection, — such 
as had never been evolved from Greek ideas before, yet still 
rarely or never going beyond the two seas,—the morality of 
Christ, drawn from the very breasts of Judaism, is of no nation- 
ality and universal in its application ! 

And consider, in this immediate connection, what parts of our 
nature the two teachers respectively addressed. With Socrates 
‘it is all the intellect, the head. Virtue is wisdom; it is a science, 
to be studied like any other science or art, like carpentry, or 
sculpture, or oratory, or tactics. Only fools are vicious; only 
ignorant men are weak; only wise men are virtuous. This is 


* For the correctness of these statements I must appeal to the judg- 
ment of those who are familiar with the Xenophontic and Platonic writ- 
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insisted on again and again in all the Socratic writings. His wit, 

his irony, his questions, his precepts, the whole tremendous 

didactic energy with which he overwhelmed his fellow citizens 
and charmed his friends, was simply, from beginning to end, an 
intellectual, a mental exercise. Into the spiritual region, the 

. heart, he rarely or never penetrated. Here, as we. all know, 
Christ reigns supreme above every other teacher. With him the 
heart is everything; virtue is an emotion; and the key-note of 
his harmony of creation is not knowledge, but love. 

: All have heard of the Platonic love about which Socrates is made } 
to deliver long discourses; but as in its origin it is linked with the 
worst abomination of sense, so in its end it is nothing more than 
that admiration which one richly endowed intellect entertains for 
another.* Of what we mean by the heart, and the emotions it 

. feels as a source of virtue, Socrates says nothing. And hence 

his system is utter barrenness and desolation to all who are op- 

pressed with the terrible problems of weakness, suffering, sin, and 
yet are not philosophers, to sit down and argue out by dialectics 

the relations of justice and temperance. They are stunned and , 

dazzled as the triumphal pageant of the Socratic logic sweeps and 

rattles through the night with its trumpets and its torches, wearily 
waiting till the sun of righteousness arise and bring healing on 
his wings with the new law of love. 

So, again, with the motives to which the two appealed in their 
efforts to improve their hearers. Nothing can be finer than the 
way in which Socrates works out the theory of self-interest well 
understood; nothing can exceed the keenness with which he ex- 
poses the utter vanity and misery of much that men call happi- 
ness. But when his best — and it is very good —has been said, 
we find that all comes back to earthly happiness still, of an exalted 
and intellectual kind in many ways, but still laying great stress on 
bodily health, physical comfort, good government and the esteem 
of men. And though at times he does pierce deeper, and does 
maintain, and proves moreover by his own life that right is to be 
done, no matter what man may do unto us; though he looked 
with a keen eye to a life after death, yet it never should be for- 


* A few pages of the Phedrus will convince any one of this. 
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gotten that the more spiritual motives, the approval of conscience, 
and the trust in future happiness, are the very last he adduces in 
his teachings ; they are, according to him, only to be understood 
by the few to whom philosophy has revealed her light,* and that 
in dying as he did he constantly reminded his friends that he 
must have died soon at any rate. 

That we should do right because it is our Father’s will, because 
we owe him our love, because there is a world where this is set 
right, because in that world our spirits will commune with his 
spirit, and because where our treasure is our heart will be also, 
and that if need be our lives are for God to take now, rather than 
break his law, — this is no part of Socrates’ teaching. Still less 
did he dream of appealing at once to the best motive in every man 
and every woman. You know how Christ urged us to show kind- 
ness without hope of reward, not to those who could pay, but to 
those who were in want. You know how he conducted a conversa- 
tion with those who lived a life of open sin. Turn now to the 
story, as told by Socrates’ favorite disciple; see, in the very 
chapter} which records, and doubtless with perfect truth, his spot- 
less purity, how he taught a somewhat similar duty of kindness 
without pay to a woman that was a sinner, and if you can endure 
to read the horrid page through, say if it does not sound like a 
hideous parody of the New Testament by Voltaire or Hone. 

Indeed, in these times, it is all important to notice that with 
Socrates a woman, to be a companion interesting to man, must 
either have abandoned the modesty of her sex, or else be a divinely 
inspired monster ; $ while, on the other hand, Christ was first before 
all men in the work his church assigned to domestic and saintly 
women. 

I must remind you, again, that in all Socrates’ exhortations to 
virtue there is not a word of hope for him or her who stumbles, 
fails, delays in attaining a lofty character; hope, in short, and 
forgiveness for the sinner, while on the long, hard road to virtue, 
is no part of his system. 

Another most important question: what rock of security did 


* See especially Rep. VI., VII. + Xen. Mem. III. 11. 
t As in Plat. Conviv. 201. D. e¢ seg. 
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each teacher set before his disciples? Every one who begins a 
new life, or investigates the nature of virtue and the soul, must 
have some ultimate arbiter on whom to rely as a sure foundation. 
Unquestionably any one of Socrates’ pupils would have been 
delighted to make him their rock and their fortress, and submit 
all their acts and speculations to his unerring judgment. But this 
is precisely what he refused to let them do; he protested that he 
knew nothing and could teach nothing, that he could only bring 
out what was in them already,* and back on themselves he threw 
them, sometimes with a merciless disclaimer of his ability to help 
them. One’s self, — there was his rock ; no teacher could impart 
anything which was not in the man himself. As he, however, so 
constantly talked of his warning angelic attendant, his disciples 
would ask in despair if he could not at least tell them how to share 
in that, and he referred them for comfort to the Greek oracles and 
diviners, the flight of birds, and the entrails of beasts ! + 

Truly pious was Socrates, as his time understood piety, duly 
he performed all stated services to the gods. Rarely has any one 
grouped together as well as he all the arguments of natural reli- 
gion, or cleared away more intelligently the incrustation of mythol- 
ogy upon the purer religion of a simpler age. But to advance a 
step in real knowledge of God was as much beyond him as to 
calculate a planet’s orbit; and he spoke with contempt and hor- 
ror of his great contemporary Anaxagoras,f the soundest scien- 
tific speculator of his age, who dared to call the beautiful sun-god 
Phoebus a mass of glowing matter! 

We know how totally different was the ground taken by Christ. 
How he directly answered questions, solved difficulties, and prom- 
ised strength to the weakest ; how he brought down God to men 
and engaged on his word, which never deceived, that the holy 
spirit should be given to them that asked it, — setting man once 
and forever on the rock, — God as revealed in him. He author- 
itatively declared himself as gifted with a personal intercourse 
with God, which made him the bread from heaven, the water of 
life, and the vine from whose heavenly juices the blood of the new 








* See above all Theet. 149. A. B. ¢ Mem. III. 4. $ Mem. IV. 7. 
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covenant went coursing through the veins of his disciples. In 
short, Socrates did the best with earth; Jesus opened heaven. 

Tt will be noticed that I unhesitatingly quote St. John’s Gospel 
as the real words of our Saviour. I do so not merely because 
the current of sound criticism is set conclusively in that direction, 
not merely because it stands in my mind to the other Gospels as 
the rich wine does to the sweet grape; but because I am certain 
that if it had not been an authentic memorial of Christ, the real 
author of such transcendent revelations, conscious of his inspira- 
tion, would have claimed at once to be himself the founder of a 
new religion, the best and holiest ever known. But at best Chris- 
tians are content to have their master judged by it. Will those 
who uphold Socrates as equal to Christ allow him to be judged by 
those writings that profess to exhibit him in his loftier moments, 
when he soared to the divine heights of philosophy in the company 
of a few chosen friends? Christians stand by John; will they stand 
by Plato? Would they let a Christian scholar read at will, at ran- 
dom, from certain words and thoughts that Socrates’ most devoted 
disciple ascribes to him, and which stand on exactly the same evi- 
dence as his most spiritual conceptions? They love to dwell on 
his power of eliciting truth by questions; will they let me show his 
inconsistencies, his disingenuousness, his favorite adoption of every 
sophistical art that he is supposed to have confuted?* They love 
to dwell on the cell and the hemlock; I do not ask if they dare 
to compare that philosophic repose to the sublimity and pathos of 
Calvary ; but did they ever read about the orgies at the Ban- 
quet?+ They love to quote how nobly he insisted that it is bet- 
ter to suffer wrong than to do it. Did they ever read where 
the same Socrates brings the right and the good down to the 
level of the pleasant and the profitable? Will they read from 
his ideal commonwealth how he would deal with woman and the 
marriage tie; how he would let the invalid die as worthless, and 
kill the vicious as hopeless? Will they contrast his preposterous 
fable about birth and parentage, which is to some as the guiding 
motive to loyal men, with Christ’s assurance that all are children 






* Notably in the Protagoras. ¢ Convivium p. 214, e7 seq. 
t See Grote’s admirable comparison of the Gorgias and Protagoras. 
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of one father?* Or if they tell us indignantly all this is Plato 
and not Socrates, romance and not history, will they explain how 
the pupil dared to talk so of the master, why no such indignation 
greeted Plato from a single mouth, when he first uttered all those 
calumnies, in the generation that had known Joseph? or what 
right they have, from the same books of the same author about 
the same man, to choose the sweet and reject the bitter ? 

The Christian disciple may be thankful he is not called on to 
make a selection; he has no reason to say that this or that passage 
of St. John or St. Mark is unworthy of Christ: it is rather his 
critics who strike out every day something that makes him too 
great for them. 

And now, for one last ground of comparison, what has been the 
result? When Socrates was accused of corrupting the youth, his 
enemies pointed with triumph to some of his dearest friends and 
special followers, who had proved a curse to the city, alike in 
public and in private. This charge is indignantly and justly 
repelled on the ground that he had again and again warned them 
against such evil courses, and that the only good part of their 
lives was passed in his company.* I do not blame him for not 
having power to change the hearts of men. It is no fault of his 
that less than four hundred years after his death Cicero, the last 
and best of all who made him their model, meeting as foul a 
murder with as calm a courage, left in an utterly corrupted world 
none to uphold pure virtue, and see into God’s ways, save where 
some echoes of the lyre of Judah yet sang in the songs of Virgil. 
It was not the fault of Socrates if those whom his doctrine threw 
back on themselves proved unequal to the load. But when I am 
calmly asked to value him as a hero and a saint by the side of 
him whose life and death first made the apostles what they were, 
then successively converted the Jew, the Greek, the Roman, the 
barbarian, who has remodelled virtue, and founded the new age 
on the wreck of the old, I feel it is an insult to my common sense 
to be requested to rank the master of Alcibiades with the master 
of St. Paul. 

Among the loftiest and most refined doctrines which Plato 


* Mem. Lib. I. 
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ascribes to Socrates is that of an unseen world, to which the phi- 
losopher alone has access, where live the real, true, archetypal 
forms of things, of which all we see on the earth are rude copies 
‘ and imperfect reflections.* It is the object of the perfect life to 
emancipate itself from the world of sense, and gain entrance 
into the world of ideas. Central among them he places the ideal 
man, the archetype of humanity, the real true man himself, whom 
all earthly men are poor attempts to imitate. This, you see, 
which is all in black and white in Plato’s “ Republic,’ written 
two thousand two hundred years ago, is the last brand new theory 
to which I alluded as offering a nobler model for our research 
than any saint that ever lived, Socrates, Jesus, and all of them. 

I accept the doctrine. Not that it can be proved; not that 
when lighted up by all Plato’s gorgeous imagery and worked out 
with all Socratic subtlety it was anything more than an abstrac- 
tion; not that modern philosophers have dressed it up with 
any better garments: but because, by God’s grace, it is now 
real, living, life-giving; because the ideal man has existed for 
all men to see on earth and to imitate; because as he lived here 


then so now he lives in the unseen world; and because, beyond 
Washington, beyond John Eliot, beyond Milton, beyond St. 
Louis, beyond St. Bernard, beyond Aurelius, beyond Socrates, 
beyond Moses, beyond Buddha, there lives forever, in the glory 
of the Father, the ideal of humanity, the son of man, the man 
Christ Jesus. 


Witi1aM EVERETT. 


* Rep. VI., VII. 
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MIND BEFORE MATTER. 


Wuat it is in the tendency of thought in our age which is 
unfavorable to the higher culture of humanity seems not to be 
clearly apprehended, either by those who accept or by those who 
deprecate it. That there is such a tendency there can be 
little doubt. The spontaneous original forces of human nature 
have lost their elasticity and spring. The God-like in man lacks 
confidence. Faith in ideas shrinks from the charge of senti- 
mentalism. Inspiration fails in preacher, poet, and orator. That 
which “cometh not by observation” doubts its ability to make 
good its claim to existence; while a life based upon material 
values maintains itself with effrontery. 

It is customary to characterize all this as materfalism. In its 
ordinary use, this word has, probably, merely a moral significance. 
It implies a habit of exclusive attention to material phenomena, 
and of exclusive devotion to material pursuits. But such a habit 
is not without its cause. It necessarily connects itself with a 
theory, partly as source and partly as result. 

Any field of thought, deeply investigated, brings us upon that 
mystery which is recognized as the secret source of life. A 
theory then arises, which finds that source of life in the field of . 
investigation, rather than in the mystery. If the field be matter, 
we have the theory of materialism, and its moral results. . 

These results are such as we have stated. All theories which 
tend to weaken man’s consciousness of native force, and convince 
him that his actions are the resultant of necessary outward influ- 
ences, will inevitably retard that development of humanity which 
is acknowledged to depend in some measure on a voluntary 
agency.* 

But the apparent moral results of a theory are not the test of 





* “Every human life results from three factors: first, a nature orig- 
inally determined to the individual; secondly, something freely chosen ; 
and thirdly, something which comes from circumstances.” — Hase. 


“Our volitions count for something as a condition of the course of 
events.” — Huxley. 
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its truth. They may be accidental and temporary. The theory 
must be judged by its ability to account for all the phenomena 
which it undertakes to explain. It is the inadequacy of the 
theory of materialism to account for all the facts of life and the 
universe, that we endeavor, at this time, to expose. 

What, then, is the philosophic theory of materialism? It is, 
briefly, the theory that mind is an outcome of matter, — that 
intelligence is a product of evolution. It does not deny the pres- 
ent actual existence of mind, but answers the question of its 
origin. ‘This is the most fundamental question of philosophy. 

It is evidently under a misconception of its meaning and con- 
sequence, that the leading scientists disclaim the charge of mate- 
rialism, while they virtually maintain it as a tendency of thought. 
For not only is there nothing in the conclusions of science which 
necessitates such a theory, but the scientists themselves, in the 
unconsciousness of a sincere spirit of inquiry, bear testimony to 
phenomena, for which it cannot account. 

That the theory is misconceived, may be seen from such a decla- 
ration as is made by Mr. Huxley. He says, “I, individually, am 
no materialist ; but, on the contrary, believe materialism to involve 
grave philosophical error. The materialistic position, that there is 
nothing in the world but matter, is utterly devoid of justification.” 

He might have said that it is no position at all. For it is 
plainly impossible to deny the present actual existence of that 
which language recognizes as mind. Whatever be the origin of 
the distinction between mind and matter, it is certain that there is 
such a distinction, now, in consciousness, and in language as 
expressing consciousness. ‘To speak of holding a theory implies 
the existence of that which can hold a theory. That which can 
hold a theory we call-mind. A theory that there is no mind is a 
theory that there can be no theory. This, if anything more than 
self-contradiction, is not materialism, but skepticism. 

Materialism does not deny the present actual existence of mind. 
Idealism does not deny the present actual existence of matter. 
The question is as to which is the resultant of the other. 

Consciousness is the source of all facts. Its testimony is two- 
fold: that is, J existing here ; and, over against me, something exist- 
ing there. There can be no consciousness of the one fact without 
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the other; there can be no conception of anything without its 
correlative. Being can be conceived of only as contrasted 
against non-being; mind against matter; a thinking subject 
against an unthinking object. 

Science analyzes these two fields of mind and matter furnished 
by consciousness, and classifies their phenomena. It finds, in the 
outward world of matter, a universal order or system of things, 
in which can be traced a development by gradual progression. It 
finds, also, in the inward world of mind, an order or system of 
thought gradually growing up in correspondence with the outward 
system of things. 

Thus far, both consciousness and science merely give us facts. 
Consciousness sets off a world of mind and a world of matter. 
Science finds each to be an orderly world. No testimony is 
given as to their precedence. Why not let it rest so? 

Sir William Hamilton maintains that this is the true philosophi- 
cal position. He says, ‘ Consciousness not only gives us duality, 
but it gives its elements in equal counterpoise and independence. 
The ego and non-ego— mind and matter—are not only given 
together, but in absolute co-equality. The one does not precede, 
the other does not follow; and in their mutual relations each is 
equally dependent, equally independent.”’ 

But he adds, ‘* Philosophers have not, however, been content to 
accept the fact in its integrity, but have been pleased to accept 
it only under such qualifications as it suited their systems to 
devise.” 

Now there is evidently some secret of this discontent of philos- 
ophers to accept the two data of consciousness in equipoise, which 
Hamilton did not take into account. There is evidently some 
tendency in the human mind from a source’ behind consciousness, 
which oversets the apparent equipoise of the facts to which con- 
sciousness testifies. At least, all attempts to preserve this equi- 
poise in any system of philosophy, and to avoid inquiry into first 
causes, haye signally failed. The position of Positivism, as accept- 
ing only phenomena, and leaving causes out of account, has been 
well characterized, by an eminent thinker,* as a position of mind 
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similar to that of unstable equilibrium in physics. It cannot be 
held permanently. There is a necessary gravitation to the one 
side or the other. 

So the mind naturally seeks for origin and precedence in the 
relation between the inward and the outward worlds. Is the out- 
ward world born of mind, or is mind itself but the consummate 
flower of matter? This is the most important question in philos- 
ophy. It is thus stated by Hamilton: “ Some deny the evidence 
of consciousness to the equipoise of the subject and object as co- 
ordinate and co-original elements, and as the balance is inclined 
in favor of the one relative or the other, two opposite schemes of 
psychology are determined. If the subject be taken as the origi- 
nal and genetic, and the object evolved from it as its product, the 
theory of idealism is established. On the other hand, if the object 
be assumed as the original and genetic, and the subject evolved 
from it as its product, the theory of materialism is established.” 

This, then, is the philosophical position of materialism; and 
this, there can be no doubt, is the tendency of the scientific 
thought of our time. The accepted doctrine of evolution is sup- 
posed to necessitate the conclusion that the higher is a resultant 
of the lower, the more complex of the more simple, and, conse- 
quently, that mind must be the product of organization. 

Two facts seem to corroborate this conclusion. Thought is 
found to be dependent on organic structure, and this organic struc- 
ture is the last stage of a process through lower forms. Again, 
the history of human knowledge shows that our system of thought 
has but slowly adjusted itself to the discovered system of things, 
and thus may fairly be said to be dependent on such discovery. 

So the current of scientific exposition sets in the direction 
of showing the generation of psychical from physical conditions. 
Upon the question as to which acts and which reacts, which takes 
the initiative and which merely responds, mind or matter, the lead- 
ing writers upon science have one prevailing tone of argument. The 
position is expressly defended by Mr. Huxley, notwithstanding his 
denial of what he supposes to be materialism. He says, “ In it- 
self it is of little moment whether we express the phenomena of 
matter in terms of spirit, or the phenomena of spirit in terms of 
matter; matter may be regarded as a form of thought, thought 
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may be regarded as a property of matter. But, with a view to 
the progress of science, the materialistic terminology is in every 
way to be preferred.”’ 

Proceeding in the same direction, Mr. Abbot deduces not only 
thought, but the thinking power, from the operations of matter. 
He says, ‘* Moral intuition is the supreme fact of man’s subjectiv- 
ity. It must be regarded as a faculty developed in him by the 
constant action of the moral environment ; that is, the sum total 
of all the moral relations involved by the aboriginal necessity of 
things in the gradual evolution of human society. . . . The fac- 
ulty of moral intuition itself is the result of the perpetual action 
on man of his moral environment, and his reaction to it.” 

Even Herbert Spencer, whose philosophic insight and candor 
have so clearly postulated that indefinite consciousness in ‘man, 
which would seem to be the very basis of idealism and mysticism, 
strangely perverts its testimony by explaining it by the theory of 
materialism. Instead of making this indefinite consciousness logi- 
cally prior to definite consciousness and thought, he holds it to be 
a resultant of experience. He says, ‘‘ The sense of a something 
that is conditioned in every thought cannot be got rid of, because 
the something cannot be got rid of. How, then, must the sense of 
this something be constituted? Evidently, by combining succes- 
" sive concepts, deprived of their limits and conditions.” 

We see, then, that, even if the theory of materialism is not ex- 
pressly maintained, the materialistic bias undoubtedly prevails. It 
has its influence on modern life. That influence we believe to be 
unfavorable, because the interpretation of life and the universe, 
upon which it is based, is untrue. We believe that it fails to 
afford a satisfactory basis for science itself; that it fails to account 
for the genesis of thought and the history of human knowledge ; 
that it fails to interpret all the higher experiences of humanity. 
We believe that science and religion, that all the phenomena of ; 
our complex existence, and all those mysteries which underlie 
those phenomena can be accounted for only on the theory of an 
intelligence antedating evolution and antedating experience. 

We accept the doctrine of evolution. We believe that a per- 
fect system of knowledge must be the result of a discovery of the 
perfect system of things. But we also believe that evolution it- 
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self cannot be explained except as directed by a prior intelligence ; 
and that discovery itself cannot be explained, except as prompted 
by an intelligence which anticipates discovery. 

We proceed, then, more fully to elucidate our position. In 
claiming that mind logically precedes matter, both as originating 
evolution and as interpreting it, it is not necessary to open any 
discussion as to the nature or origin of matter. Not as to its na- 
ture ; for, whether its essence be substance or mere force, it is its 
actual existence and objective character with which we have to do. 
It is sufficient to regard it as constituting that network of objec- 
tive phenomena, which is shown by science to have developed by 
an orderly progression into the present outward system of the uni- 
verse. Not even as to its origin; for, though its essence should 
be shown to have no beginning, but to have answered forever as a 
shadow to the original mind, it has still only answered. It is not 
a chronological, but a logical, sequence for which we contend. 

It is sufficient to discriminate between mind and matter, by char- 
acterizing each. Mind is that which entertains ideas.. Matter is 
that which expresses ideas. Ideas are the eternal principles which 
determine the order of the universe. The tendency of mind is to 
give expression to ideas, and to seek them again when given. 
Matter is the means by which it does this. 

When we say that ideas are the eternal principles which deter- 
mine the order of the universe, we mean to assert that such ideas 
have been discovered to exist in the universe, and that, when dis- 
covered, their existence has been recognized as necessary and 
eternal. They are not properties of matter, but laws of thought. 
Thus, upon the perception of actual relations of form in the out- 
ward world, it is recognized that there are underlying ideas of 
form, which must have forever existed, intellectually, as possible 
relations of points in space, prior to any expression of them in 
matter. So the moral and esthetical ideas must be conceived of 
as existing, before any of the complicated relations have arisen in 
the development of the universe in which they are to find their 
expression. 

The very characteristic of ideas, then, is that they are mental. 
The very characteristic of mind is that it entertains ideas. 

The original mind holds in itself, in infinite unity and complete- 
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ness, all ideas, and all relations in which it is possible for them to 
be expressed. Its nature is to give them expression. It thus 
projects them in material form that it may represent them to itself 
to be definitely cognized. The development of this form proceeds 
by orderly progression, as each new relation arises in which it is 
possible for the idea to be represented. Thus is constituted an 
orderly objective universe, which is what it is, because of the 
necessary relation of ideas of which it is the expression. 

Now, from the very commencement of this orderly progression, 
the originating mind whose agency set it into operation becomes 
also a percipient of its own work, cognizing the definite relations 
of the phenomena in which the ideas are expressed. In this as- 
pect, the original mind may be said to give birth toa derived 
mind, by eternal generation, keeping pace in its perception with the 
evolution of the order of the universe. With the very origin of 
differentiation, with the first separation of two atoms and their 
subsequent union by affinity, the repulsion and affinity which they 
indicate is felt in the nascent mind which accompanies them. 
Sensation, which is the method in which the derived mind takes 
cognizance of matter, is founded in the general faculty of touch 
or feeling, and that is nascent in the first union of the elements of 
matter. Each atom in the crystal feels for its brother atom along 
the lines of idea. As relations multiply, the senses multiply, un- 
til the derived mind in man stands consciously, face-to-face, with 
the original mind, as expressed in the order of the universe, and 
thus finally receives full corroboration of the instinct which has 
always testified to the divine origin of itself and of the universe. 
Thus the complete result of science will be the confirmation of 
religion. Experience will corroborate intuition, and reason will 
attest the triumph of imagination. 

For, although we have claimed, thus far, only that the derived 
mind keeps pace in its perception with the evolution of the order 
of the universe, we now add, that it must anticipate the percep- 
tion of that order, —or, at least, the ideas which determine the 
order. ‘This follows from its origin. It inherits the nature of the 
original mind, which is, to entertain ideas. It is prepared to find 
— nay, its very nature is that it is seeking to find — those ideas 
expressed in the objective world. The human mind is something 
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other than an organic structure, a capacity for observing; it is a 
tendency to interpret. It could never discover ideas in the ex- 
ternal world of which it had not already a suggestion in itself. 
What it Aas not already, — what it depends on observation for, — 
and what, therefore, constitutes its education, — is a knowledge of 
the actual contingent relations in which ideas are expressed. 

Ideas lie dormant, in the derived mind, as a key to the inter- 
pretation of the universe. They are the raw material of thought. 
The system of thought grows up by an orderly progression as fast 
as the mind discovers the actual relations in which the ideas have 
found expression in the objective world and as fast as it for- 
mulates those relations. Language arises simultaneously with 
thought, as a means of this formulation. 

The error of the early philosophers was not in interpreting the 
universe by pre-conceived theories, as far as necessary ideas were 
concerned. This they must do. The ideas were dormant and 
suggestive. The facts were not yet discovered. They erred in 
insisting that the system of contingent relations which their fancies 
had formed previous to discovery must be the true one. This is 
the constant error of superstition, — the error of taking details 
for granted, and asserting contingent truths with all the assurance 
with which necessary truths must be held. Only by patiently and 
reverently accepting the facts as they are shall we unravel the 
skein, — shall we trace the picture, — shall we discover that har- 
mony in the universe which we are predestined to find. 

Such is the theory which we urge, as accounting more com- 
pletely for the phenomena and mysteries of existence than the 
theory of materialism. It has two assumptions. It assumes an 
original mind, or intelligence, anticipatory of the evolution of the 
universe ; and a derived mind, anticipatory of the discovery of that 
evolution. This derived mind, which we now know as the human 
mind, is as old as creation. 

If it be impossible, as we have maintained, for the human mind 
to accept the two data of consciousness as in equipoise, and to 
regard neither mind nor matter as original and genetic, then its 
natural gravitation, we maintain, must be towards the theory of 
its own supremacy. As in a case of unstable equilibrium, whether 
the body falls to one side or the other, there is but one stable 
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position which it must reach at last, so there is that in the nature 
of mind which will inevitably result in finding in itself the Lord 
of the universe. 

This is the only tenable theory, because it assumes for its basis 
the stand-point of the theorizer, which is necessarily behind and 
antecedent to the testimony of consciousness. We say that con- 
sciousness gives us a twofold testimony. That is, I am con- 
scious of the phenomena of me and not me. But I, that am con- 
scious, am behind both of these sets of phenomena. Materialism 
reverses the natural order by positing the theorizer on an objec- 
tive ground, over against himself, which is impossible. All rea- 
soning must start with the reasoner. 

So all candid investigators are continually acknowledging phe- 
nomena which are inexplicable on the theory of the precedence of 
matter. In all attempts to derive mental and moral phenomena 
from material, science finds itself compelled to recognize an unde- 
rived principle of heredity. Thus Darwin, in explaining the ori- 
gin of conscience, while impelled by his theory to ascribe it to the 
influence of habit, is nevertheless brought to recognize in it “ a 
persistent instinct, either innate, or partly acquired, serving man 
as a guide.’’ Mr. Abbot, also, although claiming moral intuition 
to be a result of the environment, acknowledges that “ it seems 
impossible to account for the slow concentration or focalization 
of moral intelligence in man on any other hypothesis than that of 
a circumambient infinity of moral intelligence, identical with the 
universal energy whence his whole being is ultimately derived.”’ 

We now proceed to show that the theory of a prior intelligence, 
divine and human, is a more satisfactory explanation of the facts 
of life and the universe than the theory of materialism. 

First, then, the materialistic theory does not account for the 
orderly process of evolution. We do not assert that it could not, 
possibly, account for the origin of a physical action. If force be 
regarded as a property of matter, the source of action might then 
be conceived of as in matter itself. And if that action resulted 
merely in an incoherent whirl of atoms, no predetermining intel- 
ligence would be logically necessitated. 

But the evolution of the universe is acknowledged to have pro- 
ceeded within the limits of fixed and necessary conditions. ‘ The 
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totality of necessary relations is the Nature of Things; which sums 
up the ultimate conditions of real existence. Whatever exists at 
all must exist in compliance with these conditions. They are 
independent of all will, uncreated, eternal, necessary, absolute. 
To suppose the contrary is to commit suicide as an intelligent 
being, and to pronounce all the science of the world a dream of 
delirious imagination.” * 

That is, there are found to be radiating threads of law, as rigid 
as iron grooves, and yet as flexible and interpenetrating as the 
nervous system, which are the eternal directions which matter 
must follow in its evolution ; just as our breath, upon the pane in 
winter, starts into life a scene of beetling cliffs, of battlements and 
parapets, determined by the necessary laws of crystallization, and 
the contingent striz of the surface. 

Matter, we say, follows these directions in its evolution. It 
does not invent them; for it is the characteristic of matter that it 
does not entertain ideas. And these lines of direction are ideal. 
They are postulates of thought. The conception of geometric 
forms as limitations of space is a conception of them as neces- 
sary, even if matter should never have existed. The lines of 
idea do not exist actually in space ; like the earth’s meridians and 
parallels, they are imaginary. Their very existence is a mental 
one ; they exist only in intelligence. If to deny their existence 
is to “ commit suicide as an intelligent being,”’ then to deny their 
existence prior to evolution is to commit parricide of an intelligent 
being. 

The essential argument from evidences of design, as elaborated 
by Paley, has not been superseded by any change from a mechan- 
ical to a physical theory of creation. To say that there is in mat- 
ter a principle of growth, by which inward impulse accommodates 
itself to outward condition, is only another way of stating the truth 
upon which we have just been insisting, that there are conditions 
to which matter accommodates itself, and that those conditions 
are determined, not by matter, but by the orderly conceptions of 
an intelligence. 

Out of the many millions of combinations which sixty-five ele- 
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ments of matter are capable of forming, the present combination 
of the universe is, indeed, one of the combinations which are pos- 
sible. But it is the character of the combination which takes it, 
at once, out from the mere calculation of chances. Millions of 
chaotic combinations are conceivable, which are characteristically 
alike in being chaotic. The present combination is characteris- 
tically wnlike all others in being orderly, — that is, in having a 
meaning. A combination which has a meaning is not the chance 
combination, but an intelligent combination. If it means some- 
thing, it was intended to mean something. 

“The source of differentiations,’’ says Papillon, “‘ cannot be in 
energy itself. It must be in a principle apart from that energy, — 
in a superior will and consciousness, of which we have doubtless 
only a dim and faulty idea, but as to which we can yet affirm that 
they have some analogy with the inner light which fills us, and 
which we shed forth from us, and which teaches us, by its myste- 
rious contact with the outer world, the infinite order of the uni- 
verse.” 

Secondly, our theory accounts, as materialism does not, for the 
power of the human mind to discover ideas in the objective world, 
that is, it is needed as a basis for science itself. Mr. Huxley lays 
it down as one of his beliefs, that “‘ the order of nature is ascer- 
tainable by our faculties to an extent which is practically unlim- 
ited.”’ 

Let us consider, then, what is meant by “ ascertaining the order 
of nature by the human faculties.” Merely to reflect the phe- 
nomena of the external world might be possible to a mind regarded 
only as a structural development. But to “ ascertain the order ’’ 
is quite another thing. For this, it is necessary that there should 
be, beforehand, a Aint of that order, and a key to it. 

How much does the mind discover in nature, which it does not 
bring with it? Simply, co-existence and sequences of phenomena. 
Classification, according to type, it does not find in nature. Na- 
ture is not arranged and systemized in genera and species, set 
apart so as to strike the eye of the observer, as in Agassiz’ pro- 
posed museum. ‘The mind of man, having an intuition of the idea, 
can prove that nature follows the idea, but, not having had a hint 
of the idea, could never have discovered it. A discrimination of 
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unlikeness in objects, then a further discovery of likeness among 
the unlike, by a constant process of analysis and synthesis, result- 
ing in the conception of unity, is not given in nature. It is a 
native process of mind, working upon materials which are the 
product of mind. 

This truth is forcibly stated by Tyndall, in his essay on the 
Scientific Use of the Imagination : ‘‘ Bounded and conditioned by 
co-operant reason, imagination becomes the mightiest instrument 
of the physical discoverer. In fact, without this power our knowl- 
edge of nature would be a mere tabulation of co-existences and 
sequences. We should still believe in the succession of day and 
night, of summer and winter, but the soul of force would be dis- 
lodged from our universe, causal relations would disappear, and 
with them that science which is now binding the parts of nature 
into an organic whole. . . . There is in the human intellect a 
power of expansion —I might almost call it a power of creation — 
which is brought into play by the simple brooding upon facts. 
The legend of the Spirit brooding over Chaos may have originated 
in a knowledge of this power.”’ 

This personal testimony of one of the most successful experi- 
mentalists, to the presentient power of mind as the impelling force 
in scientific investigation, emphatically corroborates the deduction 
made two thousand years ago by the greatest of idealists. Plato 
inferred the pre-existence of the soul, “from the nature of the 
act of mathematical and philosophical learning, whose only satis- 
factory explanation,’’ he argued, “is found in the hypothesis of 
the soul’s recollection of ideas which had been perceived by the 
intellect in a pre-terrestrial life.’’ 

The same truth can be further shown from the very nature of 
the intuitive faculty. On due consideration it will appear that it 
would be impossible to communicate an idea to any one who had 
not already the presentiment of it. Even Locke, whose psychol- 
ogy, misty though it is, plainly tends to materialism, allows what 
we have claimed, as far as simple ideas, as he calls them, are con- 
cerned. He says, ‘‘ Words, seen or heard, recall to our thoughts 
only those ideas which to us they have been wont to be signs of; 
but cannot introduce any perfectly new and formerly unknown 
simple ideas. The same holds in all other signs, which cannot 
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signify to us things of which we have never before had any idea 
at all.”’ It would be impossible for nature, therefore, to suggest 
an idea to the mind of man, of which the mind had not already a 
presentiment. 

We have said that the system of Locke is plainly materialistic. 
Like Huxley, he disclaims any such position, and assumes a neu- 
tral ground: ‘‘I shall not, at present, meddle with the physical 
consideration of the mind, or trouble myself to examine wherein 
its essence exists, or by what motions of our spirits, or alterations 
of our bodies, we come to have any sensations by our organs, or 
any ideas in our understandings; and whether those ideas do, in 
their formation, depend on matter or no.’’ This is evidently a 
neutral position; but he departs from it at the very commence- 
ment of his treatise. He first argues that there are no innate 
ideas in the mind, — no hint or suggestion of any knowledge prior 
to experience. The mind is a blank. He then inquires, “‘ Whence 
has it all the materials of reason and knowledge? To this I 
answer, in one word, from experience; in that all knowledge is 
founded, and from that it ultimately derives itself.” He holds 
that experience includes sensation and reflection; that is, that we 
observe sensations, and the workings of our mind upon those sen- 
sations. This, of course, implies an observing or intuitive power ; 
but this intuitive faculty, in his theory, furnishes nothing in the 
way of investigation. 

Wherein, then, does our theory differ from that of Locke? Do 
we claim that we have any knowledge prior to experience? Or, 
as Locke himself gives the challenge, ‘If any one will say that 
there are ideas in the mind, that are not in the memory, I desire 
him to explain himself, and make what he says intelligible.”’ 

We explain, therefore, by saying that we believe that the intui- 
tive or subjective faculty in man, which uses the organic structure 
according to organic laws, brings with itself, by descent from the 
Original Mind, a dim, sub-conscious reminiscence of those eternal 
ideas which were and are in its original, and that this reminiscence 
constitutes also a dim, sub-conscious presentiment of something 
yet to be found realized in the outward world. These presenti- 
ments suggest lines of relation, methods of development which the 
system of things will be found to have followed. These indefinite 
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suggestions can never be definitely uttered until their expression in 
definite relations is perceived. So the retort can always be thrown 
back upon us, that we do not know what we cannot tell. Our 
proof must rest, as we shall subsequently show, on actual anticipa- 
tions of discovery in the history of human knowledge. 

But the method by which we explain the genesis of thought and 
the growth of knowledge is consistent with itself and consistent 
with the facts. As fast as the organic structure of the brain 
becomes sufficiently matured to give definite conceptions of objects 
and their relations, the intuitive mind observes the definite expres- 
sion of that which it vaguely anticipated, and is able to respond 
with a definite utterance. The idea is latent in the mind; the 
possible embodiment of it is not yet known. But when that em- 
bodiment is cognized, the idea is recognized. 

Thus belief precedes thought. Thought means the formulation 
of our indefinite ideas into concepts, and then into propositions. 
The concept is simultaneous with a word ; the proposition expresses 
itself in a sentence. Language originates with thought ; but pre- 
vious to thought there is mental activity. There is a background 
of vague, mental suggestions, which are forever coming into defi- 
nite shape in response to the outward fact ; but they precede the 
observance of the fact. 

For such a background of unconscious, or rather sub-conscious, 
mental condition, we have ‘the testimony of such philosophers as 
Herbert Spencer and Sir William Hamilton. Says the former, 
‘¢ Tt is forgotten that there is something which alike forms the raw 
material of definite thought, and remains after the definiteness 
which thinking gave it has been destroyed.’’ ‘‘ The momentum 
of thought inevitably carries us beyond conditioned existence to 
unconditioned existence ; and this ever persists in us as the body 
of a thought to which we can give no shape.’ ‘* Impossible 
though it is to give to this any qualitative or quantitative value 
whatever, it is not the less certain that it remains with us as a 
positive and indestructible element of thought.” 

Here is undeniable testimony to a fact, although we see that 
Mr. Spencer’s theory leads him to account for this unconditioned 
mental state or action, as a resultant of the ‘‘ momentum of 
thought,” and as imposible to be shaped into definite value. Our 
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own theory is that it precedes definite thought, and is constantly 
assuming definite value. 

This view has the support of Hamiltion. After asking the 
question, “ Are there mental modifications, — mental activities 
and passivities, — of which we are unconscious, but which mani- 
fest their existence by effects of which we are conscious ?”” —he 
replies, “I do not hesitate to maintain that what we are consci- 
ous of is constructed out of what we are not conscious of, — that 
our whole knowledge, in fact, is made up of the unknown and 
incognizable.’’ This he goes on to prove, in regard to percep- 
tion, by showing that the minimum, which is possible to be ob- 
served by the senses, must be made up of parts impossible to be 
observed. 

But sufficient, perhaps, has been said in answer to the challenge 
of Locke, by explaining how there can be ideas in the mind, which 
have not yet taken such shape in the consciousness, as to be said 
to be retained in the memory. 

In like manner it will be seen that there is no inconsistency in 
claiming that an idea cannot be communicated to the mind which 
is not already there, potentially, — and yet that the mind needs 
the communication of it, in order that it may be actually there. 
It needs to see a definite embodiment of that idea which it holds 
indefinitely, in order to be conscious of it to itself. To receive 
knowledge, there must be a state of preparation. The mind can 
receive only that which it is prepared to receive. ‘ All natural 
forms,” says Dr. Hill, in his article on “ Symmetry in Space,’ 
‘conform more or less closely to geometrical ideas; sufficiently 
near to suggest their ideas to men fitted to receive the suggestion.”’ 
So, when the Great Teacher sought to teach the highest truths, 
he bore testimony to the same necessary preparation for his teach- 
ing: “* No man cometh unto me, except the Father, who hath sent 
me, to draw him.’’ The Father sends, and the Father draws. 
God holds out the image of himself, and inwardly impels the 
soul of man to seek it. 

As language, itself, often reveals a metaphysical truth in which 
it has its origin, the meaning of the word “ education ” has here 
its significance. It belongs properly to our theory, as expressing 
a drawing out or evolving from the mind what was already latent 
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there. The materialists should use rather the word ‘ edification,” 
implying the building up of that which was not already on the spot.* 

The two schools of psychology may be in no way perhaps more 
vividly presented in contrast than by employing the symbols used 
in their illustration. Locke’s favorite simile of the human mind, 
at its birth, is that of a white paper, on which all possible knowl- 
edge is to be written. Behold, on the contrary, the comparison 
of Papillon: “We might compare the soul to a paper covered 
with writing in sympathetic ink. At ordinary temperatures, 
the letters are unseen, but they appear in fine color whenever 
brought near the fire. So the soul has within itself dim marks 
and confused shapes which sensation tints and brightens. . . . In 
the soul dwells a miniature picture of the-whole universe, and by 
some mystic grace of God, a dream, as it were, of that God him- 
self. Thought consists in becoming acquainted with all the details 
of that picture in little, and unfolding its meaning.”’ 

That intuition has actually preceded experience in the progress 
of human knowledge, is capable of fuller illustration from the 
history of philosophy than our limits will permit. Says Ueber- 
weg, ‘“*The efforts of the poetic fancy to represent to itself the 
nature and development of things human and divine, precede, ex- 
cite to, and prepare the way for philosophical inquiry.” ‘“* In the 
pursuit of mathematical knowledge,’’ says Dr. Hill, ‘“‘ men began 
at an early age to invent and investigate a priori laws, — laws of 
which they had not received any suggestion from nature. And 
the intellectual origin of the forms of nature was made manifest 
when these @ priori laws of man’s invention were, in many cases, 
afterwards discovered to be truly embodied in the universe from 
the beginning; as for example, Plato’s conic sections in the forms 
and orbits of the heavenly bodies, and Euclid’s division in extreme 
and mean ratio.” Tyndall shows that imagination has given us 
the conception of a surrounding ether, with certain properties and 
laws, and although its existence has not yet been demonstrated, 
investigation continually discovers facts to correspond with this 
conception. He adds: “If, in all the multiplied varieties of 
these phenomena, this fundamental conception always brings us 
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face to face with the truth; if no contradiction to our deduc- 
tions from it be found in external nature; if, moreover, it has 
actually forced upon our attention phenomena which no eye had 
previously seen, and which no mind had previously imagined ; if, 
by it we are gifted with a power of prescience which has never 
failed when brought to an experimental test, — such a conception, 
which never disappoints us, but always lands us upon the shores of 
fact, must, we think, be something more than a figment of the 
scientific fancy.” 

From the beginning, as the mind of man came to the observa- 
tion of phenomena, it came-suggesting an explanation of the origin 
and method of the attainment of their present variety. Certain 
grand lines of explanation are necessitated by regulative laws of 
human thought, inherited from the divine mind, which will be 
found to prevail in creation, whatever be the facts. Variety is to 
be explained, not as from greater variety, but from simplicity, — 
simplicity of material, simplicity of force. Thus arose the early 
search for the elements, which must be homogeneous, or if hetero- 
geneous, as few as possible in number. Forces, also, must be re- 
duced to their minimum; there must be a force which holds to- 
gether and a force which separates, for the universe is held 
together, and is differentiated. Radiation and rotation arise as 
necessary suggestions of the conception of a central agency. 

So an atomic theory, a nebular hypothesis, and a doctrine of 
evolution, have not been wanting from the earliest speculations, 
even in the midst of the most imperfect knowledge of phenomena. 
Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, 500 B.C., “‘ assumed an unlimited 
number of primitive, qualitatively determinate substances, called 
by him seeds of things, originally in an orderless state. Mind 
first effected revolving motion at a single point. Out of the 
masses resulting from the first act, the same process being re- 
peated, other masses were developed.’’ For “ unlimited num- 
ber,’ read “ sixty-five,” and for “ mind’’ put “ condensation,’ 
and have we not here the essential ideas of Dalton and Laplace ? 
Again, Empedocles of Agrigentum, of the same period, held that 
there were four primitive material elements, actuated by two 
forces of attraction and repulsion. “In their original condition, 
these elements are all mingled together, forming one all-including 
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sphere. By the gradual development of the influence of hate 
(repulsion?) the elements become separated, and individual 
things and beings come into existence. Of the members of the 
organic creation, plants sprang first from the earth; after them 
came the animals. At first, eyes, arms, &c., existed separately ; 
as the result of their combination arose many monstrosities, which 
perished ; those combinations which were capable of subsisting, 
persisted, and propagated themselves.” In other words, Emped- 
ocles taught “ the survival of the fittest.”’ 

By consideration, therefore, of the orderly process of the evo- 
lution of matter, of the nature of scientific investigation, of the 
genesis of thought, and of the history of philosophy, we have 
seen reasons for concluding that mind is not the last result of the 
development of matter, but that it originated and has forever 
anticipated the interpretation of that development. 

In all its researches, science strikes upon a root of heredity, 
running back to an unknown beginning. Materialism finds that 
root in the primitive elements of matter. It claims that “ not 
alone the more ignoble forms of animal life, but the human mind 
itself, — emotion, intellect, will, and all their phenomena, were 
once latent in a fiery cloud ; that all our poetry, all our science, 
and all our art, are potential in the fires of the sun.’’ 

Idealism maintains that, though the human body may be indeed, 
as old as the “ fiery cloud’’ that heralded the dawn of creation, 
yet that the “ soul is older than the body.” The fibres that thrill, 
and the forces that thrill them, may find their origin in the fires 
of the sun; but the ideas they awaken, and the glories they re- 
veal, are of that eternal inspiration which was in the beginning 
with God, and was God. Intelligence, wonder, love, the convic- 
tion that triumphs, and the reverence that adores, were never 
born of that which they control. That human life which has 
most glorified the world declared that its glory was with the 
Father before the world was. 

The moral consequences attending the two theories have already 
been indicated. If the obligations of morality, and the sanctions 
of religion, have had a beginning, —if they have arisen as mere 
relations of matter at a certain stage of its development, — their 
paramount claim over other material relations, as of appetite and 
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desire, it will be difficult to establish. What time has made, time 
may unmake. ‘They necessarily fail of that commanding author- 
ity which they have, if conceived of as rooted and grounded with 
our own nature in the Original Mind of the universe. In the one 
case, they may possibly be shaken off; in the other, it is impossible. 

Idealism completes the continuity of existence. Science is con- 
stantly revealing new meanings in the old doctrine that nature 
abhors a vacuum. We no longer conceive of ourselves as project- 
ing vision across empty spaces to reach the object of perception. 
The human organism is in tangible connection with the utmost 
bounds of the universe. The human body traces its pedigree to 
the primal elements of matter. Shall the human soul, alone, 
awakened in time, and destined to immortality, lose its lineage in 
the past? Shall that which knows no end, alone have had a 


beginning ? 
g g JAMES C. Parsons. 


MUSCULAR ACTION. 


WE have spoken of the human frame as an engine of wonder- 
ful construction, whose movements are made dependent on the 
human will. Yet it is manifest that more of its motions are in- 
dependent of the will than are dependent upon it. The involun- 
tary muscles, and the involuntary movements not muscular, are 
those which are essential to the very existence of the body. The 
circulation of the blood, and its purification through the alternat- 
ing expansion and contraction of the chest, are obvious instances 
of these vital, involuntary actions. Not less important is each one 
of a thousand hidden operations, — capillary movements, glandular 
secretions, the removal of the effete and the replacing of the liv- 
ing molecules; to say nothing of more muscular actions, — the 
peristaltic motions, and the wonderful unconscious artifices of 
swallowing, coughing, sneezing, and the like. 

The voluntary muscles are also capable of involuntary action. 
This is shown not only by occasional convulsive twitchings, or 
more violent convulsions, but, in a still more instructive manner, 
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by inveterate habit, operating in sleep, or even when the will op- 
poses. But, although the action which has become habitual is not 
done from distinct, conscious volition, the habit is originally formed 
by acts in obedience to the will. The law by which the voluntary 
action becomes involuntary habit, although it reduces, too fre- 
quently, man to slavery, is truly benficent in its design, and in its 
best effects. The simplest statement of the law would, perhaps, 
be found in saying that actions which have been associated in vo- 
lition become associated in execution. In other words, when we 
have done several things at the same time, or in quick succession, 
the attempt to repeat one of these actions will tend to produce an 
involuntary repetition of the others. For an illustration of the 
beneficent action of this law, we may take the skilful player upon 
a musical instrument, who is conscious of a volition only at the 
commencement of each musical phrase: the fingering of the sep- 
arate notes comes from associated execution. In a familiar piece 
his volitions would be even less frequent, being necessary only at 
the commencement of a new strain. 

This case of the skilful player, being less frequent, seems the 
more striking; but there is scarcely an action in life which is not 
aided by the beneficent operation of the same law, just as there is 
scarcely a mental action which does not illustrate the kindred law 
of the association of ideas. The child, just learning to walk, 
makes a painful effort at each successive movement of each mus- 
cle called into action. It requires all the concentrated energy of 
his will to make the successive volitions necessary for simple step- 
ping from chair to chair. But in a few months he is able, by as- 
sociated execution, to set in action, by a single volition, a series of 
alternate motions, that carry him forward, without his attention, in 
a given course, at a uniform speed. No power of will is required 
in walking, except when we wish to alter the velocity, or the direc- 
tion, of our movement. 

When the successive movements, dependent on associated ex- 
ecution, are connected, as in walking, by a law of simple alterna- 
tion, the case is not difficult of explanation; and the physiologists 
show us how the will relieves itself from duty by a switch, turning 
off the currents of sensation and command from entering the main 
office in the brain. 
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Other cases, in which the operation of the law is no less impor- 
tant to our comfort and convenience, require, however, much more 
intricate combinations of movement. In many familiar occupa- 
tions we require our hands to guide an instrument rapidly and 
freely through outlines of complex, but definite, forms ; as, for ex- 
ample, in writing, or in free-hand drawing. All men have more or 
less of this power to execute ideal figures, or to imitate given 
forms. ‘This power has been gained, like that of walking, only 
through repeated and laborious efforts. When moving the hand 
in one direction, we need a new volition to change its direction, 
or to alter its velocity ; hence our first attempts at curvilinear mo- 
tion produce polygonal lines. In order to produce a curve, as in 
the ordinary forms of the capital letters, we must produce, by sev- 
eral muscles acting at once, motions in several directions at the 
same time, each movement varying in velocity according to defi- 
nite laws. ‘To draw, for example, a circle, by any conceivable set 
of muscles operating on the arm, would require at least three sets 
of muscles, each acting in a different direction, and no two ex- 
actly opposed ; and these would be obliged to accelerate and re- 
tard their action by peculiar laws. The circle, however, is the 
simplest of all curves: in the ordinary operations of writing and 
drawing, the rates of acceleration and retardation must follow 
more complicated laws. Of these laws we think nothing, we know 
nothing : we see the curve which we would form, and a single im- 
pulse of the will sends the pencil along the waving outline. 

Charles Babbage, a successor of Sir Isaac Newton in the 
Lucasian chair, has won an immortality of fame by inventing a 
machine which will tabulate in numbers the results of any alge- 
braic law which it may be set to obey. But how much more won- 
derful is this calculating engine of the human body, which is not 
confined to arithmetical results, nor does it require that its director 
should be learned in algebraical notation to set it at its appointed 
task, but which is set by the artist, with his delicate perception of 
the beauty of form, to embody his divine ideal! and it obeys, and 
places before us on the canvas those figures, which, unconsciously 
fulfilling algebraic or numerical law, reach far higher, and express 
the spiritual thoughts and purposes of the Master. Is not the 
Maker of this wondrous engine of the human body worthy of grat- 
itude and adoration ? 
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Consider how wonderful is the phenomenon of a boy’s throwing, 
successfully, at a mark. The epicycloidal theories of Hipparchus, 
the Newtonian theory of gravitation, the resolution of centripetal 
and centrifugal forces, the conic sections of Apollonius, the modi- 
fications of those curves by the resistance of the air, — all these 
are involved in the problem, and must be practically solved, with 
considerable accuracy, before the school-boy can give his fellow a 
good ball, or catch one on the fly. 

It may be observed that the mechanical contrivance by which 
the human hand is enabled to go through all imaginable motions, 
and strike, at a free sweep, any curve, however complicated or 
however beautiful, is an embodiment of one of the most celebrated 
of mathematical conceptions, discussed in the writings of Plato 
and Aristotle, constituting, in its development, one of the chief 
triumphs of Hipparchus, and brought by modern mathematicians, 
through the arithmetic of sines, and the canon mirificus of Napier, 
into a form capable of reducing to a regular curve the most vari- 
able and irregular table of observations. In this method of epi- 
cycles, as used by the modern computer, a series of arms is sup- 
posed to be carried, each on the extremity of the preceding, and, 
during the revolution of the first, each to revolve once oftener than 
the preceding; that is, while the first arm of the series revolves 
once, the second revolves twice, the third three times, and so on. 
It only remains for the computer to fix the length of these arms, 
and determine their original position, in order to make the end of 
the third or fourth, or, in cases of difficulty, of the fifth and sixth, 
describe any path he wishes. In the human limb, the upper arm 
is the first, the fore-arm the second, the hand the third,-and the 
fingers the fourth, fifth, and sixth of these rotating arms; and 
the fixedness in the ratio of their length is more than compensated 
for, by our ability to graduate the ratio of their revolution at will. 
Is there no meaning in the fact that the most cunning device of 
human ingenuity for making a point travel, under simple laws, 
through the greatest variety of paths, should thus prove to be sub- 
stantially the same with that adopted in the very creation of the 
human frame, for enabling the hand to guide its tools with freedom 
and accuracy ? 

Tuomas Hi... 





My Idea of a Sunday School. 


MY IDEA OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL.* 


I SHALL express my idea as clearly and concisely asI can. I 
hope to lift the Sunday school from the patting on the head, good- 
boy limbo to which it is too often consigned. My idea, to which 
I have a right from experience, thought, and love, has, at least, 
the merit of individual opinion and personal conviction. 

As a scholar, owing to my naughty self, or the imperfect 
adaptation of the Sunday school to a child’s want, it did not 
awaken the intense interest of my week-day school: certainly 
from no fault in my excellent young lady teachers (whom I then 
thought so old). After many years I became a teacher; not 
voluntarily, but what we work for we learn to love, and my task 
soon became a pleasure. Prejudices gave way ; for I found that 
boys and girls could be as well, perhaps better, taught together, 
than separately. Now I am a superintendent, and my increased 
interest in the whole school does not lessen my regard for my own 
class, and the timidity which shrank from half a dozen pair of 
eyes, is proof against a hundred. 

I think the Sunday school should be the child’s church, his 
religious home, the nursery of piety; then there would be fewer 
sinners to save, and more saints preserved. This does not pre- 
clude a child of good health from going to his parents’ church, 
but provides him with an hour’s service suited to his tender age. 

The world is asleep to the fact that not only must adults be- 
come like little children to enter the kingdom of heaven, but the 
little children themselves must be led into that kingdom ; and that 
it will do more for their well-being here, as well as hereafter, than 
the over-prized secular mental training. The objection that the 
Sunday-school robs the parent of the privilege, and relieves 
him of the duty, of teaching his child the holiest lesson is un- 
founded. For what is one hour of a Sunday to the countless 
hours in which a faithful parent teaches by precept or example ? 


* An essay read at the annual meeting of the Norfolk County Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school Society, in West Roxbury, Mass., June 25, 1874. 
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No: the Sunday school need only supplement the almost divine 
teaching of the parent, whose duty it is occasionally to visit the 
school, and invariably see to it that a morsel of the child’s hard- 
driven time be given to his Sunday lesson. It should, also, be 
remembered that sometimes inclination, if not capacity, is wanting 
on the part of the parent to teach the child; and, yet more, that, 
however we may explain it, some children find it easier to expose 
their spiritual wants to a teacher or friend than even to a parent. 
Next to the precious individual relationship between teacher and 
scholar, is the class interest awakened, blossoming into the school 
service. To speak of only one part of which, we can hardly 
overestimate the good effect of the simple hymns and sweet 
melodies in which a Sunday school unites, so readily bringing 
tears to older eyes. 

Convinced of the exceeding usefulness, the high mission of the 
Sunday school, I would put it into the best estate by making it 
an atmosphere of love, for even to a child’s consciousness the 
Christian doctrine is best approved by the Christian spirit. Last 
Sunday two little sisters, hand in hand, walked up our aisle with 
airy grace, whose large, round opened eyes seemed asking with 
sweet surprise, “How came we here?’’ It touches our dusty 
hearts to think we minister to such as these; but it should touch 
them with a coal of fire to burn out languor or impatience, for 
does not their docile innocence minister unto us? With zeal 
should we work to keep the tender feet from wandering; with 
something of the divine patience, too, in waiting for results. Our 
love should be manly, renouncing the talking down to a child’s 
level, talking down to the child, who asks questions we cannot 
answer, and who apprehends, without being able to put in words, 
much more than we suppose. ‘To maintain an atmosphere of love 
we must purify owrselves ; for loss of temper, selfishness, injustice, 
or a lack of sympathy is fatal to a teacher’s influence. Of course, 
we must have discipline in a Sunday school ; but there, and, in- 
deed, everywhere, as I believe, persuasion is the best discipline. 

Having gained the child’s heart, the doors of his mind fly 
open; and then we can have as much black-board exercise, study 
of the maps, and as many object lessons, as we have time or skill 
for, only bearing in mind that these must be subordinate to “ the 

7 
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formation of character which is the prime object of all Sunday- 
school teaching.” 

Perhaps the best secular instruction is oral: so of Sunday- 
school teaching the child catches by a fine attraction, from the 
sparkle in the eye, the intonation of the voice, what falls dead on 
his listless attention to the printed page. It has been well said, 
“No teaching worthy of the name or the time spent can be 
extempore. It must: be well prepared.” Lest this should deter 
excellent teachers, but with small opportunity for study, from con- 
tinuing their labors, let me add that consecration of heart is the 
best preparation, for then God transmutes our stammering sen- 
tences into syllables of light, which echo in our scholars’ hearts, 
when our tongue is mute and our name forgotten. I look with 
admiration, I cannot look with pity, on the teacher, who denying 
herself needful rest, or the solace of good preaching, goes to meet 
her class with self-distrust, unappreciated, perhaps, by parent 
as well as child, and with but a dim persuasion that she is on the 
road to win the guerdon—‘‘ She hath done what she could.” 

Now that religious instruction is wisely removed from the week- 
day to the Sunday school, it may become necessary to have 
trained and even paid teachers, but never let us make the fatal 
mistake of placing second that preparation of heart, which is the 
first requisite. Nor let us forget that for the teacher, as for the 
child, we want wisdom more than knowledge ; for the wise are not 
as the sands of the sea. Every child should know the Beatitudes 
and some of the Psalms, not only to sweeten his youth, but to 
furnish the ‘‘ green pastures and still waters’’ of his old age ; but 
an indiscriminate and excessive getting by heart of Scripture 
seemeth to me unwise, just as a mechanical reading of the para- 
bles robbed them for years of interest to me. 

In this shifting period, when we hardly know whether we stand, 
or have anything to stand on, do not disturb the child’s trust by 
the impertinence of dogma. By this I do not mean that the child 
should not be taught the life-giving doctrines of the Fatherhood 
of God, the brotherhood of man, the supremacy of conscience, 
but that disputed doctrines should be avoided, for ‘‘ the last place, 
as it has been often said, where the so-called religious difficulty 
ought to appear, is that place where it is most talked of in the 
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education of little children. Their questions, their answers, are 
above or below the level on which the discussions of their elders 
have raged.”’ 

When you come to the still more difficult subject of doubt, meet 
it with serenity, honestly confessing ignorance when you must, 
respectfully bearing — not attempting to stifle, incredulity, thank- 
ing your Heavenly Father for the child, as for yourself, that intel- 
lectwal doubt is no longer considered a crime; but doing all you 
can to remove it, as a calamity that may become the habit of the 
child’s mind, and so not easily disproved. 

Teach cheerfully, welcoming the child to a feast of joy. Play- 
fulness, that happy gift, is compatible with dignity, and never 
more seasonable than in the teaching of the light-hearted. Teach 
the child to think, teach him to work; the Children’s Mission has 
blown a wholesome breath of life into Sunday-school activity. 
Let us all work, each in his way; our straws are different, our 
bricks will be unlike; but all that is needful is for every one to lay 
a brick in the holy temple. 

Superintendents, have faith in your teachers, give them a broad 
margin; and if you have the same lesson for the whole school, let 
them teach it individually, for so only will they teach to good 
purpose. When the work is not left to the incompetent or unwil- 
ling, we shall not hear the remark made with good-humored com- 
placency or patronizing pity, ‘‘So-and-so is a very good sort of 
man, a Sunday-school teacher ;” nor, ** That is a harmless book, 
just fitted for the Sunday-school.” As if good intentions were 
enough, and the child’s training for immortality the most incon- 
siderable matter in the world! No: let us magnify our office, 
and draw in men and women with an aptitude to teach, men and 
women of genius, who, with contagious enthusiasm, may devote 
their richest gifts, their God-given power, to the noblest work per- 
mitted man to do, and who, perhaps, having failed to reason them- 
selves into the kingdom of heaven, may sing themselves there, by 
making existence a Psalm of Life. 

KE. P. Cuanninea. 
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MEMOIRS OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS.* 


Tue public life of John Quincy Adams covered a period of 
about fifty-four years, from his appointment as Minister to Hol- 
land, in June, 1794, to his death, in February, 1848. During 
nearly all these years he kept a journal, recording with great 
minuteness of detail what he read, what he thought, and what he 
did, and leaving on its uncounted pages abundant materials for 
any future reader to form a just estimate of the writer. The 
habit was formed even earlier than the date we have indicated ; 
and there exists a diary kept almost continuously for sixty-five 
years. So early as September, 1778, we find him writing, to his 
‘“* Honoured Mamma,” in the formal language which once charac- 
terized the letters of children to their parents, —‘* My Pappa en- 
joins it upon me to keep a journal, or a diary of the Events that 
happen to me, and of objects that I see, and of Characters that I 
converse with from day to day.’’ The value of such a record he 
seems to have well understood, even at this early age ; but he con- 
fesses that he has not patience and perseverance enough to keep 
it so regularly as he ought. He further informs her,—‘ My 
Pappa, who takes a great deal of Pains to put me in the right 
way, has also advised me to Preserve copies of all my letters, & 
has given me a Convenient Blank Book for this end.’’ And he 
adds with not a little shrewdness, in amusing contrast with the 
juvenile spelling, ‘‘ A journal Book & a letter Book of a Lad of 
Eleven years old Can not be expected to contain much of Science, 
Litterature, arts, wisdom or wit, yet it may serve to perpetuate 
many observations that I may make, & hereafter help me to 
recolect both persons & things that would other ways escape 
my memory.” Accordingly in November of the following year, 
when he was a little more than twelve years old, he began to keep 
a regular journal. At first it was kept in a small paper-covered 


* Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, comprising Portions of his Diary 
from 1794 to 1848. Edited by Charles Francis Adams. Vols. L., II. 
8vo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1874. 
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book; but afterward he used substantial quarto volumes of an 
average size of more than five hundred pages each. 

It would scarcely have been desirable to print the whole of the 
record thus preserved, even if its extent would not have prevented 
its finding readers; and Mr. C. F. Adams has therefore wisely 
confined himself to printing portions only of his father’s volumi- 
nous manuscript. The selection, so far as we may judge from the 
two volumes before us, has been made with the care and discrimi- 
nation which we should have anticipated from the editor’s pre- 
vious labors in this department of literature. Much has been 
omitted ; but the rules which have been followed in regard to 
these omissions, as explained in the Preface, are such as must 
commend themselves to every reader. Mr. Adams there tells us 
that he has omitted the details and events of common life and a 
considerable part of the moral and religious speculations in which 
the work abounds, but that he has not suppressed strictures on 
contemporaries who were public men acting in the same sphere 
with the writer, nor any part of his father’s reflections on his own 
character and conduct, and that he has retained in all cases the 
exact words of the original entry, unless there was an obvious slip 
of the pen. He has added a few explanatory notes, and he has 
occasionally connected parts of the narrative by a few paragraphs 
from his own pen, where such an addition seemed to be required. 

It must be confessed that the diary is not very lively reading. 
The writer had little imagination and little sense of the humor- 
ous; and there is scarcely a trace of that fondness for personal 
gossip which is found in many of the diaries of English statesmen. 
But it throws new and important light on the character of the 
writer, and will be invaluable to every student of the period 
of history which it covers. Mr. Adams lived so long and so 
openly in the eye of the country that the broad features of his 
public career are known to every intelligent person. It is not 
probable, therefore, that the revelations of this diary will lead to 
any essential modification in the common estimate of his life and 
services. But every reader will notice in these volumes one or 
two traits of character which have not heretofore been ascribed 
to Mr. Adams. If they shall hold as prominent a place in the 
remaining pages of his diary as they hold in the part now printed, 
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the estimate of his character in these respects will need some 
revision. 

To his selections from the diary Mr. C. F. Adams has prefixed 
a brief account of his father’s early life and education, commen- 
cing his extracts with his father’s appointment as Minister to Hol- 
land. John Quincy Adams, the eldest son of John and Abigail 
Adams, was born in that part of Braintree now called Quincy, on 
the 11th of July, 1767, and was baptized on the following day. 
When not quite eight years old he went with his mother to a 
height not far from the house where he was born, and from it wit- 
nessed the battle of Bunker Hill, listened to the roar of the artil- 
lery, and saw the burning of Charlestown. We .can readily 
believe that the impression was never effaced from his memory, 
and doubtless long afterward colored his feelings toward England. 
His early education, if such it may be called, was fragmentary 
and imperfect. ‘It does not appear,” says Mr. C. F. Adams, 
“that the boy attended any regular school. What he learned 
was caught chiefly from elder persons around him.” When he 
was in his eleventh year he went to Europe with his father, who 
had been appointed one of the commissioners to Paris, and was 
immediately put to school at Passy. After remaining there about 
six months the commission was recalled, and he returned home. 
Subsequently he spent six months more at school in Paris, four 
months at the public Latin school at Amsterdam, and a little less 
than five months at the University of Leyden. This was all the 
regular instruction which he received before entering Harvard 
College, to which he was admitted as a member of the junior class 
when he was a little more than eighteen. He was, however, in 
spite of these disadvantages, graduated with distinction in 1787. 

As the natural consequence of the very irregular manner in 
which his education had been conducted, he was ignorant of many 
things which other young men learn, while he was thoroughly 
acquainted with subjects of which they acquire a knowledge only 
after much study and observation. A curious illustration of his 
ignorance of astronomy is found in his diary so late as Novem- 
ber, 1813, when he was in his forty-seventh year. ‘One clear 
morning, about a fortnight since,’’ he writes, “I remarked from 
my bed-chamber windows a certain group of stars forming a con- 
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stellation which I had not before observed, and of which I knew 
not the name. I marked down their position on a slip of paper 
with a view to remember them hereafter and to ascertain what 
they were. This day, on looking into the abridgment of Lalande’s 
Astronomy, one of the first figures that struck my eye in the 
plates was this identical constellation. It was Orion. That I 
should have lived nearly fifty years without knowing him, shows 
too clearly what sort of an observer I have been.” From some 
later entries in the journal we infer that he immediately set to 
work to acquire a competent knowledge of the subject; and in a 
few months he was able to recognize the principal constellations. 
In the follewing March he writes, “ My astronomical paroxysm 
has passed away.” While Minister at the Court of Russia he 
spent much time in endeavoring to ascertain the exact English 
equivalents of the Russian weights and ‘measures; and some of 
the results of these investigations were afterward embodied in his 
famous Report on Weights and Measures, made while he was Sec- 
retary of State. All through life, indeed, he had an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge ; but he showed at all times a greater apti 
tude for those studies which call into exercise habits of reflection 
and calculation than for those studies which are largely dependent 
on observation. Of this limitation to his powers he was perfectly 
conscious. Writing in May, 1814, with reference to his journey 
to Ghent, he records in his diary: “I made few remarks on my 
journey from St. Petersburg, the natural character of my mind 
being more adapted to reflection than to observation.” 

After leaving college Mr. Adams decided to adopt the legal 
profession ; and the three years of his preparatory studies were 
passed at Newburyport, in the law office of Theophilus Parsons, 
afterward the distinguished Chief Justice of Massachusetts. In 
July, 1790, he was admitted to the bar in Essex County, and the 
next month he removed to Boston. While waiting, like most young 
lawyers, for the slow appearance of clients, he busied himself in 
writing for the newspapers. To ‘“ The Columbian Centinel” he 
contributed a series of eleven papers over the signatyre of ‘‘ Pub- 
licola,” in answer to Paine’s “ Rights of Man,” which were at first 
attributed to his father, then Vice-President of the United States, 
and were speedily reprinted in other newspapers here, and in 
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pamphlet editions in London, Glasgow, and Dublin. Subsequently 
he wrote other newspaper articles, with reference to the conduct 
of the French Minister Genet, whose unwarrantable actions here 
caused so much embarrassment to the administration of Washing- 
ton. These articles involved Mr. Adams in a controversy with 
James Sullivan, afterward Governor of Massachusetts, in the man- 
agement of which he showed great ability. It is even supposed to 
have led to his nomination by Washington as Minister to Holland. 

The nomination was made on the 29th of May, 1794, and was 
unanimously confirmed by the Senate on the following day. Mr. 
Adams was never an office-seeker, and his appointment took him 
by surprise. ‘“‘ This intelligence,’ he writes in his journal, “ was 
very unexpected, and indeed surprising. I had laid down as a 
principle that I never would solicit for any public office whatever, 
and from this determination no necessity has hitherto compelled 
me to swerve.” Shortly afterward he went to Philadelphia to 
receive his commission and instructions; but it was not until the 
17th of Septemeber that he embarked for Europe. On the 14th 
of October he landed at Dover, and at once proceeded to London, 
where he spent only a few days, having an opportunity, however, 
to see Mrs. Siddons in “ Henry VIII.,”’ to dine with Copley, the 
painter, and to breakfast with Mr. Jay, the American Minister. 
On the 31st he reached the Hague. Of the next four months the 
record is apparently imperfect ; and it is not until March 1, 1795, 
that the continuous diary begins. From that point it fills nineteen 
closely written volumes, covering about ten thousand quarto pages. 
As the two volumes now printed include only a part of the first 
four volumes of manuscript, it is reasonable to infer that the whole 
work will extend to eight or ten volumes. 

Mr. Adams remained at the Hague nearly four years, taking 
leave on the 21st of June, 1797, with the purpose of proceeding 
to Portugal, to which country Washington designed to transfer 
him. These first years of his public life offer little of interest to 
the reader. ‘The disturbed condition of the country rendered his 
residence in Holland somewhat unsatisfactory ; and when in Eng- 
land he was doubtful about entering on the mission. We get, 
however, occasional glimpses of Dutch and French officials, no- 
tices of the books which he read, and his own judgment on the 
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traits of character which he found in himself. “Too much of my 
time is devoted to reading, and too little to society ; but I was not 
formed to shine in company, nor to be delighted with it,” he writes. 
And he adds, “ I hope and intend at a future time to take some of 
my present reading hours for the purpose of writing. I wish no 
other change.”’ He laments at the same time, “I have never had 
the advantage of systematic reading in its perfection, because I 
was never taught a system. ‘To form one for myself has been the 
subject of my frequent meditations; but I have never satisfied 
myself as to the details.’’ 

While resident at the Hague he went to England to exchange 
the ratifications of Mr. Jay’s Treaty, and spent néarly six months 
in London. It is a little remarkable how few persons of note he 
seems to have met in friendly social intercourse. He was pre- 
sented to the King and the Queen, the latter of whom asked him 
whether he “ was any relation to the Mr. Adams that was here 
some years ago,’’ while the former wished to know whether “all 
the Adamses belong to Massachusetts,’’ and was apparently sur- 
prised to find that no person could be Governor of Massachusetts 
and Vice-President of the United States at the same time. Ata 
dinner at the house of Sir John Sinclair he met “a Count Rum- 
ford, heretofore known as Sir Benjamin Thompson.’ ‘“ The 
Count, who wears a blue ribband,’’ he writes, ‘‘and who has 
doubtless made philosophy a means of advancement, told me that 
he had met with nothing that flattered him more than his having 
been elected as a member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences ; that he has taken it as a very honorable testimony of 
the liberality of Americans, and that he retained a great regard 
and attachment to that country.’’ He likewise went to see Ire- 
land’s pretended manuscripts of Shakespeare, about the autlhen- 
ticity of which he appears to have been doubtful. But the most 
interesting circumstance of his visit to England was his engage 
ment to Louisa Catherine, second daughter of Mr. Joshua Johnson, 
of Maryland, then Consul of the United States in London. 

After his return to the Hague from this visit he devoted himself 
still more assiduously to the work of self-culture. Besides reading 
many French and English books, he translated a page of Dutch 


every day to improve himself in the language, made some progress 
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in Italian by translating a few verses of Tasso at a time, and kept 
alive his Latin by translating the Agricola of Tacitus, which he 
still found new, although he had made a French version of it 
twelve years before. ‘‘ My other writing,’’ he records, “ is prin- 
cipally confined to writing and answering letters, or to this journal. 
The time for original composition has not yet come; I know not 
whether it ever will. I shall probably never have a time so favor- 
able for it as the present ; but I have no subject, and am far from 
being yet satisfied with my style.” In fact, Mr. Adams never 
acquired a brilliant or polished style, though he was generally a 
clear and vigorous writer. 

On finally leaving the Hague he proceeded at once to London ; 
and on the 26th of July, 1797, ‘‘ before eleven in the morning,”’ 
he was married in the parish church of All Hallows Barking. The 
marriage proved a happy one; and there is no more striking or 
more creditable entry in his journal than that in which, fourteen 
years later, he records his opinion of the married state. Under 
date of July 26, 1811, he writes, ‘‘ I have this day been married 
fourteen years, during which I have to bless God for the enjoy- 
ment of a portion of felicity, resulting from this relation in society, 
greater than falls to the generality of mankind, and far beyond 
anything that I have been conscious of deserving. Its greatest 
alloy has arisen from the delicacy of my wife’s constitution, the ill 
health which has afflicted her much of the time, and the misfor- 
tunes she has suffered from it. Our union has not been without 
its trials, nor invariably without dissensions between us. There 
are many differences of sentiment, of tastes, and of opinions, in 
regard to domestic economy, and to the education of children, be- 
tween us. ‘There are natural frailties of temper in both of us; 
both being quick and irascible, and mine being sometimes harsh. 
But she has always been a faithful and affectionate wife, and a 
careful, tender, indulgent, and watchful mother to our children, 
all of whom she nursed herself. I have found in this connection 
from decisive experience the superior happiness of the marriage 
state over that of celibacy, and a full conviction that my lot in 
marriage has been highly favored.” 

The nomination of Mr. Adams as Minister to Portugal was con- 
firmed on the 30th of May, 1796; but in the judgment of the 
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President circumstances made it expedient that he should remain 
somewhat longer in Holland, and it was not until the 9th of April, 
1797, that he received his letter of recall. Shortly afterward, on 
the accession of his father to the Presidency, he was nominated 
as Minister to Prussia. This appointment encountered consider- 
able opposition, but it was finally confirmed by a small majority. 
Leaving London on the 18th of October, 1797, he reached Ber- 
lin on the 7th of November. Here he remained until June, 1801, 
when he took his final leave of the Prussian Court, and embarked 
for home. The chief object of the mission had been to obtain an 
extension of the treaty of commerce entered into with Frederic 
the Great soon after the close of our war of Independence. This 
object Mr. Adams was finally able to accomplish, and at the same 
time he secured some modifications in- the terms of the treaty 
which were desired by our government. His diary during this 
period is apparently much less minute than it afterward became, 
and it contains little that is especially noteworthy. 

With Mr. Adams’ return to the United States we enter upon 
one of the most important periods of his life. On the 4th of 
September, 1801, he landed at Philadelphia, and on the 21st 
he reached his father’s house at Quincy, after an absence of 
seven years. He at once resumed the practice of his profession ; 
and in the following April he was chosen by the Federalists of 
Suffolk County a member of the Massachusetts Senate. At the 
election for Representatives to Congress in November he was the 
candidate of the same party for the Boston district, but he was 
defeated by the Democratic candidate, Dr. Eustis, who was re- 
elected by a majority of fifty-nine. The result was no doubt a 
great disappointment, and the record in the diary is well worth 
quoting. ‘‘ The cause assigned by the Federalists for their fail- 
ure is, that the election day was rainy, and that a large number 
of strong Federal votes from the remotest part of the town was lost 
by non-attendance. ‘This is one of a thousand proofs how large a 
portion of Federalism is a mere fair-weather principle, too weak 
to overcome a shower of rain. It shows the degree of depen- 
dence that can be placed on such friends. As a party their adver- 
saries are more sure, and more earnest.” In February, 1803, he 
was chosen by the Legislature a Senator of the United States, to 
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succeed Jonathan Mason, whose term was about to expire. In the 
House of Representatives the Federalists were divided between 
Col. Pickering and Mr. Adams, and it was not until the fourth 
ballot that Mr. Adams was elected. He received eighty-six 
votes against seventy for the Democratic candidate, Mr. Skinner ; 
and there were fifteen scattering. In the Senate the Federalists 
gave to him an undivided support. 

Mr. Adams took his seat in Congress in October, 1803; and 
on the 8th of June, 1808, he sent to the Legislature his resigna- 
tion, in consequence of the adoption of a series of resolutions 
which he regarded as enjoining “a course of conduct which 
neither my judgment could approve nor my spirit brook.” The 
portions of his diary relating to his career in the Senate fill rather 
more than half of the first volume, and are of great interest. 
But there is no part which is more interesting than the occasional 
notices of Mr. Jefferson, in the early years of Mr. Adams’ 
acquaintance with him. In November, 1804, in the account of a 
dinner at the President’s, Mr. Adams writes, “‘ Mr. Jefferson 
then turned the conversation towards the French Revolution, and 
remarked how contrary to all expectation this great bouleverse- 
ment had turned out. It seemed as if everything in that country 
for the last twelve or fifteen years had been A DREAM; and who 
could have imagined that such an ¢lranlement would have come to 
this? He thought it very much to be wished that they could 
now return to the Constitution of 1789, and call back the Old 
Family. For although by that Constitution the Government was 
much too weak, and although it was defective in having a Legisla- 
ture in only one branch, yet even thus it was better than the pres- 
ent form, where it was impossible to perceive any limits. I have 
used as near as possible his very words; for this is one of the 
most unexpected phases in the waxing and waning opinions of this 
gentleman concerning the French Revolution.’’ Of another din- 
ner, in 1805, he writes, “The President appeared to have his 
mind absorbed by some other object, for he was less attentive to 
his company than usual. His itch for telling prodigies, however, 
is unabated. Speaking of the cold, he said he had seen Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer, in Paris, at twenty degrees below zero ; and 
that, not for a single day, but that for six weeks together it stood 
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thereabouts. ‘ Never once in the whole time,’ said he, ‘so high as 
zero, which is fifty degrees below the freezing point.’ These were 
his own words. He knows better than all this; but he loves to 
excite wonder. Fahrenheit’s thermometer never since Mr. Jeffer- 
son existed was at twenty degrees below zero in Paris. It was 
never for six weeks together so low as twenty degrees above zero. 
Nor is Fahrenheit’s zero fifty degrees below the freezing point.’’ 
Of a dinner in the early part of 1807, we have this notice: “ The 
President was less cheerful in his manners than usual, but told 
some of his custonary staring stories. Among the rest, he said 
that before he went from Virginia to France he had some ripe 
pears sewed up in two bags, and that when he returned, six years 
afterwards, he found them in a perfect state of preservation,— self- 
candied.’’ No wonder that Mr. Adams elsewhere writes, ** You 
never can be an hour in this man’s company without something of 
the marvellous.’” Of Mr. Jefferson’s method of carrying on the 
government we get some glimpses. Referring to the secret bill 
for the purchase of the Floridas, Mr. Adams writes, ‘ The 
measure has been very reluctantly adopted by the President’s 
friends, on his private wishes signified to them, in strong contra- 
diction to the tenor of all his public messages. His whole system 
of administration seems founded upon this principle of carrying 
through the legislature measures by his personal or official influ- 
ence. ‘There is a certain proportion of members in both Houses 
who on every occasion of emergency have no other inquiry but 
what is the President’s wish.’”’ And again, referring to the 
treaty with Tripoli, “‘ The Presidential votes were for postpone- 
ment. I mean by this, the men who get in whispers his secret 
wishes, and vote accordingly.” 

Even more striking than his anecdotes of Mr. Jefferson are his 
frequent reflections on his own character and conduct. As a 
speaker he had a feeble voice, and his manner was not attractive ; 
but while a member of the House of Representatives he was one 
of the most ready and skillful debaters in Congress, and the epi- 
thet “old man eloquent,’ which was commonly applied to him, 
shows that he was regarded by his contemporaries as a very effec- 
tive speaker. It is with no little surprise that we read the records 
of his early self-depreciation. In January, 1805, he writes, “ On 
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this occasion, as on almost every other, I felt most sensibly my 
deficiency as an extemporaneous speaker. In tracing this de- 
ficiency to its source, I find it arising from a cause that is irrep- 
arable. No efforts, no application on my part, can ever remove 
it. It is slowness of comprehension, — an incapacity to grasp the 
whole compass of a subject in the mind at once with such an 
arrangement as leaves a proper impression of the detail, an 
incapacity to form ideas properly precise and definite with the 
rapidity necessary to give them uninterrupted utterance. My 
manner, therefore, is slow, hesitating, and often much confused. 
Sometimes, from inability to furnish the words to finish a thought 
commenced, I begin a sentence with propriety and end it with 
nonsense.’’ And then, after enumerating other defects, he adds, 
‘“‘T must, therefore, never flatter myself with the hope of oratori- 
cal distinction.’’ Two years later he writes, ‘‘ 1 should have done 
better to remain silent. My defects of elocution are incurable, 
and amidst so many better speakers, when the debates are to be 
reported, I never speak without mortification. The process of 
reasoning in my mind is too slow for uninterrupted articulation. 
My thoughts rise at first confused, and require time to shape into 
a succession of sentences.’’ In April, 1808, in the debate on the 
question of expelling John Smith, a Senator from Ohio, for com- 
plicity with Burr’s treason, he records, “‘I made a speech of 
nearly four hours on the question. I could not do justice to the 
subject. There is no occasion upon which I feel with so much 
humiliation the insufficiency of my own powers as in these elabo- 
rate but extemporaneous speeches.’’ At an earlier period, near 
the beginning of his career, he writes, ‘‘ I took again, this day, too 
much part in the debate. I must check myself, or become worse 
than ridiculous.”’ 

In June, 1806, while still a member of the Senate, he was 
installed as Boylston Professor of Rhetoric in Harvard College. 
This office he retained until his appointment, three years after- 
ward, as Minister to Russia, delivering in the meantime twenty- 
four lectures, which were afterward printed and received with 
much favor. The volumes, however, have never, we believe, been 
reprinted. Mr. Adams’ own estimate of them is worth quoting. 
In August, 1810, he records in his diary the inpression which the 
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printed lectures produced on his mind. ‘“‘ These lectures are the 
measure of my powers, moral and intellectual. In the composition 
of them I spared no labor, and omitted no exertion of which I was 
capable. I shall never, unless by some special favor of Heaven, 
accomplish any work of higher elevation or more extensive com- 
pass.”” 

The great event of this period, however, was Mr. Adams’ 
desertion of the Federal party, and his open junction with their 
opponents. ‘This is not the place for a discussion of his course at 
this time ; but it is impossible not to make some reference to an 
event which produced an intense excitement at the time, and 
largely influenced his subsequent career. There had been a 
gradual estrangement between Mr. Adams and the leaders of the 
Federal party in Congress, followed by a total separation on the 
question of the embargo and other issues; and a public controversy 
with his colleague, Col. Pickering. ‘Then came the election of 
Mr. Lloyd, a merchant of Boston, to succeed him in the Senate, 
the adoption by the Legislature of Massachusetts of resolutions 
condemning the embargo, and his resignation of his seat for the 
residue of the term for which he had been originally chosen. No 
Federalist ever forgot or forgave Mr. Adams’ course at this 
memorable period ; but few persons now, we suppose, regret his 
change of party, or regard it as the result of a bargain. It was 
not the virtue of the Democratic leaders, however, which prevented 
the completion of a direct bargain. In January, 1808, when the 
ardor of his Federalism had already begun to cool, he was invited 
to attend a meeting of the Republican members of both Houses of 
Congress to consult respecting the next Presidential election. He 
attended the meeting, and received one vote as a candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency. A few days afterward he had a conversation 
with Mr. Giles, one of the most unscrupulous of the Democratic 
leaders, who remarked that “ the administration would willingly 
possess the aid of the Federal talents,’ and made other remarks 
which Mr. Adams very naturally regarded as “in the nature of 
overtures for conciliatory courses of policy between the Eastern 
Federalists and the administration.” Three days afterward there 
was a further conversation on the subject between Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Giles, in the course of which, referring to some negotiations, 
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as he regarded them, between the latter and one of the Federalists, 
he asked whether Mr. Giles thought a negotiation ‘‘ on personal 
considerations for himself, and local advantages for his State, was 
a sound course of proceeding on moral and political principle. 
Giles evaded answering this question.’’ In the course of the 
same conversation, which was apparently a long one, he “‘ observed 
to Mr. Giles, that as, from some observations he had made to me 
at our last conversation, I had supposed he might intend that I 
should apply to myself some intimations of a similar nature, I 
thought myself bound to be very explicit with him; that in any 
support I have given or ever should give to this or any other 
administration, I have been and shall be governed solely by public 
considerations, and the belief that the administration aims at the 
welfare of the nation; that I have no personal expectations or 
wishes whatsoever.’’ There seem also to have been conferences 
with other leading Democrats, but nothing of importance is re- 
corded with regard to them; and here the matter apparently 
dropped. 

It was unfortunate for the good name of Mr. Adams with his 
contemporaries, but fortunate for the interests of the country, 
that, soon after he ceased to act with the Federalists, and resigned 
his seat in the Senate, he was tendered a foreign mission. On the 
26th of June, 1809, he was nominated as Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Court of St. Petersburg ; and the next day he was con- 
firmed by a vote of nineteen to seven. Both of the Massachusetts 
Senators voted against the confirmation. In the previous March, 
when he was first nominated, the Senate had refused by a vote of 
seventeen to fifteen to assent to the appointment of a minister to 
Russia, and it was only on the re-nomination of Mr. Adams that 
their consent was obtained ; but, whatever may have been the 
opinion entertained about the appointment at the time, it found an 
ample justification in the ability and fidelity with which Mr. Adams 
discharged the duties of the mission. 

He set sail from Charlestown on the 5th of August, accompanied 
by his wife and his youngest son, the editor of these ‘* Memoirs,” 
and by his wife’s sister and his nephew. ‘Two other young men, 
fresh from college, who had given even at that early period rich 
promise of the ability and culture for which they were dis- 
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tinguished, but of which such inadequate traces now remain, — 
the late Alexander H. Everett and the late Francis C. Gray, — 
also accompanied him. The voyage was long and dangerous; and 
it was not until the 23d of October that Mr. Adams landed at St. 
Petersburg. He remained at the Court of Russia until the 28th 
of April, 1814, when he took final leave of St. Petersburg, and 
began his journey for Ghent, to join thé other Commissioners of 
the United States, appointed to negotiate a treaty of peace with 
Great Britain. He had previously been one of three Commis- 
sioners, appointed in the hope of effecting a peace by the media 

tion of the Emperor of Russia; but on the refusal of Great Brit- 
ain to accept the mediation, the first Commission was vacated, and 
& new appointment was made, for the purpose of carrying on 
direct negotiations. It is a somewhat curious circumstance that in 
both Commissions Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, who had been on un- 
friendly terms with Mr. Adams while both were members of the 
Senate, was joined with him. Evidences of their want of har- 
mony are of not infrequent occurrence in the journal. Indeed we 
are inclined to suspect that Mr. Adams did not feel very cordially 
toward his colleagues at Ghent, as he certainly did not toward 
his colleagues at St. Petersburg. A fortnight after his arrival at 
Ghent, he writes, “I dined again at the table d’hote, at one. 
The other gentlemen dined together, at four. They sit after din- 
ner and drink bad wine and smoke cigars, which neither suits my 
habits nor my health, and absorbs time which I cannot spare.’’ 
The next day, however, he found it expedient to adopt a different 
course. ‘‘ We adjourned at four o’clock, and I dined with my 
colleagues, as I propose to do hereafter, Mr. Clay having ex- 
pressed some regret that I had withdrawn from their table yester- 
day.” The second of the volumes before us closes just before the 
commencement of negotiations. By far the most important part 
of Mr. Adams’ life was yet to open. If he had died at this point, 
or even some years later, his name would have passed into the 
same obscurity which shrouds the memory of most of his contem- 
poraries, — so true is it that his last days were his best days. 

Mr. Adams, as we have already seen, was a diligent reader, and 
all through his diary — especially during his residence in Russia — 
we find notices of the books which he had been reading. His 
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range was pretty wide, with a marked fondness for books of a reli- 
gious character. Massillon’s sermons, sermons by Atterbury and 
other English divines, Watts on the Mind, Paley’s Evidences, 
and Bossuet’s Discourse on Universal History, are among the 
books which specially interested him. Of Massillon and Paley 
he has given a noteworthy parallel. Massillon’s doctrine, he 
writes, “‘ that the principles of Christianity apply to the govern- 
ment of states as much as to the conduct of individuals, is more 
congenial to my opinions than that of Paley, who maintains the 
contrary. Massillon’s morals are discolored by religious bigotry ; 
Paley’s are infected with the poison of the world. Paley seems 
to think Christianity was a law made only to keep the peace be- 
tween shoemakers, blacksmiths, and lamplighters. Massillon 
sees no Christianity out of the pale of the church. Merciful God! 
in how many and how different shapes do the passions and vices of 
men disguise themselves to corrupt the purity of the Word! Mas- 
sillon and Paley are among the most distinguished defenders of 
the Christian cause ; yet Massillon incessantly preaches unrelent- 
ing persecution to heretics, and Paley curtails the jurisdiction of 


Christianity within narrower bounds than that of a justice of the 


> 


peace.’’ For several years he made it a practice to read the 


Bible through in course every year, avowing it as his belief that, 
“ setting prejudices and all party spirit aside,’’ “ the respect and 
veneration of any person for the Bible will increase in proportion 
to the intimacy of his acquaintance with its contents.”’ 

While a religious spirit underlies and pervades the whole diary 
to a very remarkable degree, there is very little to show what 
were at this time Mr. Adams’ theological opinions. In Septem- 
ber, 1811, on the occasion of the baptism of an infant daughter, 
born in Russia, he records: ‘‘ I think the ceremony of baptism as 
performed in our Congregational churches much more proper and 
rational than that of the English Church. I have, both in this 
instance and in that of my son George, recurred to the ceremony 
in this form only because I thought the rite itself essential, and 
because the forms of the English Church are the most like to 
those which I have considered as the best, and to which I myself 
was born, that I could have access to.’’ He then proceeds to 
give the motives for his preference of the Congregational form, — 
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that the rite is performed in church, that it is more simple, “ with- 
out any entanglement of creeds and controversial doctrines,’’ and 
that the father is the only sponsor; and he adds, ‘‘ But the rite 
itself, the solemn dedication of the child to God, I prize so highly, 
that I think it ought never to be deferred beyond a time of urgent 
necessity.’” A few months later, after finishing the second part 
of Watts on the “ Improvement of the Mind,’’ he writes, “ He 
insists strongly upon the distinction between things above reason, 
which, as mysteries of religion, may and ought to be believed, and 
things contrary to reason, which he says must be false; but I 
doubt whether this distinction will avail for the maintenance of 
any religious creed. For any part of the Christian faith I am 
persuaded it will not. The Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, the 
whole doctrine of atonement, all miracles, the Immaculate Con- 
ception of Jesus, and a devil maintaining war against Omnipo- 
tence, appear to me all as contrary to human reason as the Real 
Presence of the Eucharist. Religion, as it appears to me, is one 
of the wants of human nature,— an appetite which must be in- 
dulged, since without its gratification human existence would be a 
burden rather than a blessing. Reason may serve as a guard and 
check upon the religious appetite, as well as upon our bodily 
necessities, to prevent its leading us into pernicious excesses. 
But it is presumption in human reason to set itself up as the 
umpire of our faith.’? No doubt these views as to the prov- 
ince of reason in religion were considerably modified in later 
years ; and that, whatever belief he may have had at this time in 
any of the doctrines which he mentions, he afterward cut entirely 
clear of the Calvinistic scheme. Though he was never, as his 
father was, a zealous and pronounced Unitarian, he was one of the 
founders of the Unitarian Church in Washington, and a regular 
communicant at the Unitarian Church in Quincy. 

Another characteristic of Mr. Adams’ journal, not less marked 
than its religious tone, is the frequency of the writer’s reflections, 
on his own character and conduct, on the motives by which his 
actions were prompted, and the results which flowed from them. 
At the close of the month or the year, or on some special occasion, 
he was in the habit of subjecting himself to a rigid self-examina- 
tion; and the judgment was most often severe. Thus, in Decem- 
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ber, 1803, he writes “ My self-examination this night gave rise 
to many mortifying reflections. This practice — to which I have 
long accustomed myself, in compliance with an ancient rule — is 
itself not so satisfactory as in theory it appears. Of the errors, 
imprudences, and follies which reflection discovers to me in my own 
conduct I do not correct myself by the discovery. Pride and 
self-conceit and presumption lie so deep in my natural character, 
that, when their deformity betrays them, they run through all the 
changes of Proteus to disguise themselves to my own heart. I 
often see and often condemn my faults. But for the efficacy of 
correction I am afraid some penalty is necessary. Voluntary 
penance is excluded from our system of morality as a supersti- 
tious practice, and I have never tried it. Yet to render self-exam- 
ination of much use, I believe it necessary.’’ A year later he 
writes, ‘‘ | have been a severe student all the days of my life; 
but an immense proportion of the time I have dedicated to the 
search of knowledge has been wasted upon subjects which can 
never be profitable to myself or useful to others. Another source 
of useless toil is the want of a method properly comprehensive 
and minute in the pursuit of my inquiries. This method has been 
to me a desideratum for many years ; I have found none in books; 
nor have I been able to contrive one for myself. From these two 
causes I have derived so little use from my labors that it has often 
brought me to the border of discouragement, and I have been 
tempted to abandon my books altogether. This, however, is im- 
possible ; for the habit has been so long fixed in me as to have 
become a passion, and when once severed from my books I find 
little or nothing in life to fill the vacancy.’’ We might multiply, 
to almost any extent, extracts in illustration of this habit of self- 
examination ; but these are sufficient for our purpose. It was by 
his habitual practice of a searching self-examination, with a faith- 
ful use of all the means of moral and intellectual growth within 
his reach, that Mr. Adams built up that sturdy and thoroughly 
independent character which he exhibited, but never so conpicu- 
ously as during the last fifteen or sixteen years of his busy and 
eventful life. For the volumes which will contain the records of 


those years we shall look with a lively interest. 
C. C. Smiru. 
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THE KNOWLEDGE OF DIVINE THINGS. 
A SERMON. BY REY. C. H. BRIGHAM. 


“ Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high; I cannot attain 
unto it.” — PSA. cxxxix. 6. 


THERE are two ways in which this ejaculation of the Psalmist 
may be used and repeated: as the expression of rapture, or as 
the expressicn of despair. It may be the utterance of a soul 
absorbed in contemplation of the providence and the wisdom of 
the Great Ruler; or it may be the utterance of the bewildered 
soul, hopeless of all success in penetrating the secrets of the 
Infinite. It is alike the testimony of the prayerful spirit, and of 
the skeptical spirit; a common formula which belief and unbelief 
are equally ready to use. The most devout gladly confesses that 
all his thought and all his longing cannot bring out from the sur- 
rounding of mystery the God whom he adores; and along with 
this it is the excuse of the doubter for seeking no farther, and 
ceasing to care for divine things, that all real spiritual science is 
impossible for human powers. 

It is, nevertheless, a serious misuse of these utterances of the 
Psalms (for there are many more identical in tone with that of 
the text) when they are used to encourage religious despair, or 
to hinder religious inquiry. It is misuse of the word which brings 
nearer the wonders of the Divine thought, to make it a word to 
close the door of heaven and turn one away to earthly cares as all 
which a man knows or with which he can deal. Such utterances 
as this ought to stimulate, and not to discourage, the soul ; to urge 
it on, and not to warn it back. They ought to make us feel the 
beauty and worth of what we really do know of divine things; not 
to make us feel that the little we can know is worth nothing. 
Rightly read,— read in the spirit of the Psalmist’s bowed and 
raptured soul, — no lyric of the Hebrew collection is more elevat- 
ing and inspiring than this; none brings the soul nearer to the 
-Holiest One.- It begins and ends with the thought of God close 
to the heart, seeing and knowing its secrets. 

The fact which the words of the text contain all are ready to 
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confess. None will maintain that man ever has, or that he ever 
can, with his human powers, come into the mystery of the Divine 
Wisdom. No intelligent man will assert that even the word of 
inspiration sets forth all the knowledge of the Lord, or that this 
knowledge could be set forth in any human language, or that man 
could comprehend it, if it were uttered. Infinite faculties cannot 
be brought into the compass of finite thoughts. The spirit that 
reaches beyond time and space cannot be brought into the limits 
of any life which is enclosed by space and time. Only the Eter- 
nal One can fully know himself; and one of the church fathers 
maintained that it was impossible for God fully to know himself, 
since there were possibilities always unrealized in any work of his 
hand. One school of German thinkers define creation,— define the 
outward world, with all its wonders and harmonies, all its variety 
and interwoven changes,—as only “ God coming to the knowl- 
edge of himself.’’ 

This fact of the unattainable knowledge of the Infinite, which 
even the boldest dogmatism is forced to allow, is at once an 
abstract conviction and an experimental conviction. We may 
know it before we try to find out anything about God and his 
works, and we may know it equally after we have tried, even if 
we start with the hope that we can find out the being of the 
Infinite. The very conception of the nature of God tells us that 
his glories never can be fully known. If we could attain unto 
that knowledge, then God would not be single, and we might be 
as gods. And in whatever direction any one seeks, whether in 
science or philosophy, in prayer or in obedience, to come to the 
knowledge of God, he finds his attainment inadequate ; he may 
make leagues of distance, and find other stars above his head than 
those which lighted his first voyage, but he has not come to the 
end of the ocean, and he never will, for the ocean has no end : 
it is a sea without ashore. No soul that looks up to God ever 
comes to the knowledge of God. God can only be completely 
known when he is abased, and the soul looks down upon him as an 
Indian upon his idol. And even then there is the disturbing 
thought of some mystic power in this senseless block, some talis- 
maanic force which works in an unknown way. ‘The idolator really 
has something of the feeling of the Psalmist, that he cannot know 
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all the work and all the counsel of this dumb form that he 
worships, and whose protection he solicits. 

But it is not the purpose of this discourse to dwell upon or to 
illustrate the general fact of the outlying and unattainable great- 
ness of the thought and being of God. We will take a narrower 
range than that, and look at some views which contradict the use 
that skepticism and despair make of the passage in the text. In 
general terms we say, that the impossibility of reaching the com- 
pleteness of divine knowledge is no reason why we should not seek 
such knowledge, and ought to have no influence in keeping us 
back; and as auxiliary to this we have several arguments to 
urge. 

I. In the first place, there is the natural instinct which directs 
man to search and try in these mysteries of heavenly wisdom. It 
is the soul’s impulse and the soul’s right to make these inquiries, 
and they cannot be hindered without violence to a natural desire. 
Every thoughtful spirit longs to penetrate these secrets of being 
by which he is environed, to rise from facts to laws, from phenom- 
ena to causes, from things seen to things unseen. A child’s curi- 
osity asks, among its first questions, these insoluble questions. 
The eye that looks upon nature in the spring-time, upon the 
breaking buds and blossoms, upon the springing grain, upon the 
marvel of the new created year, cannot help asking them. The 
soul that muses in lonely hours upon this strange, frail, sad being 
in which it dwells, asks these questions about God and heavenly 
things. To find this wisdom, more or less of it, is the longing 
and the prayer of every spiritual mind, —a longing that may be 
hushed or smothered, but is never lost. 

Now no conviction of the unattainable nature of the Divine 
knowledge has a right to hinder this native impulse from its 
proper exercise. Shall the lark, rising from its nest in the 
meadow, be hindered from its soaring because the dim peak in 
the cloud is beyond its power of flight, and its song may not be 
thrown from that inaccessible summit? Shall it be kept to the 
meadow because it cannot rise above the hill? As little shall 
the soul, lifted by its quick desire, in its song and its springing, 
to pierce this band of sky around the throne of the Eternal, be 
held to its earthliness because its impulse will not carry it deep 
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into the heaven. The impulse was given by God, and given to 
be gratified, not to be subdued. A gift which so many share, an 
impulse which begins so early and lasts so long, an impulse which 
no indifference to religious forms or duties fairly destroys, is not 
to be set at naught, even though its end may be clearly unattain- 
able. It is called a law that all rivers in their course shall reach 
the sea, as they seek the sea. Yet there are African rivers, 
which, after running hundreds of miles in full tide and volume, are 
diffused, and disappear, finding no visible outlet to the ocean. 
Their impulse has not brought them to their end, and the ocean is 
yet unattained. Shall we say that these rivers had no reason for 
running on because they had not found their outlet in the ocean ? 
Was their rush and movement any less noble because it was 
toward an end unattainable? Ought nature to have checked 
them at their source, and. bidden them to sink in those interior 
marshes, because she has hindered them of their goal? And is 
the impulse of the soul to go on stronger and more earnest in the 
acquisition of spiritual knowledge to be checked, because there is 
a final barrier in its onward way? No: the impulse is good 
because it is so strong, and because it is given by God. It brings 
joy in its exercise. 

Il. And this remark gives our second argument, that, even 
when the end is unattainable, the quest is right because it is so 
satisfying. We have not only the impulse to seek out the deep 
things of God, but we have in the gratification of that impulse an 
unspeakable pleasure. There is no study which more exalts and 
enraptures the human soul than the study of theology. Not, 
indeed, the study of what in the phrase of the schools is called 
theology, — the study of books of divinity, creeds, and systems, 
decisions of councils and works of doctors, — these are too often 
vanity and vexation of spirit; but the study of theology in its 
broader sense, in the laws of God’s universe, the wonders of 
nature, the ways of man, in all those things where the handiwork 
of a Divine Power appears. No study is so satisfying as this, 
even when the end is not fullness of knowledge, even when there 
is no end. Any soul is quickened and enlarged that has tried to 
know God, even if it has failed to find him. The failures of the 
soul in seeking to know the deep things of the Spirit brace the 
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soul more than all its successes in attempting to know the perish- 
ing things of the earth. The Pagan fable that one morsel of 
ambrosia was worth more than a loaf of kneaded bread, one drop 
of nectar more than a goblet of pressed-out wine, is significant of 
the truth that the deficiencies in spiritual knowledge supply more 
than redundance in earthly knowledge. There is positive joy in 
the soaring of the soul, even when it is sure of not reaching the 
heaven of God. The studies which we recall as most elevating 
are not those which have left the largest residue of knowledge, 
but those which have been directed to the noblest end. The 
sorrow which comes in the inadequate result was not felt in the 
process of investigation. The last result of exploring a cavern is 
unsatisfactory. You find, after that long groping and winding, 
up and down, in narrow passages, in vast chambers, by flickering 
torch-light, in darkness which never diminishes, however far you 
go on, —on rivers which have no reflection, — that you only come 
back to the light of common day, that you know but little more of 
the secret of that darkness, hinting at deeps indefinite and far, 
than before you ventured to enter its recesses. Yet you will 
recollect this underground wandering and the exhilaration which 
it brought, will recollect the novelty of this fruitless search, with 
a satisfaction that no journey above ground, where you have seen 
and learned so much, can equal. Groping in the labyrinths of 
religious thought leaves more joy in the memory, than any 
harvesting in the full fields of physical knowledge. This is a 
universal experience for all minds of the higher class. There is 
no impulse so delightful as that which sets men on the track which 
runs heavenward, and no pleasure so strong in memory as the joy 
which we felt upon that track. Job’s parable tells the best of 
his joy —“O that I were as in months past, when God’s candle 
shined upon me, when by his light I walked through darkness, 
when the secret of God was upon my tabernacle.’’ 

III. And a third argument to encourage one in seeking the 
unattainable in divine knowledge, is that this search is not wholly 
a failure, that we really do learn a great deal, when we try to 
know God and his work. No faithful study of theological truth 
fails to ascertain some things concerning the great Soul and the 


great Providence, the Creator and the Father. These flights of 
Io 
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the soul upward are not an empty beating of the air. They 
always gain some testimony to what is on the height or on the sea; 
some leaf or blossom from the garden of God rewards the airy 
exploit. No one ever sincerely tried to know more about God 
and the spirit world, and the way of the divine working, without 
gaining some insight into it, without learning something that he 
did not know before. Every serious contemplation of divine 
things makes us in some degree wiser in these. It is hopeless to 
attempt with our finite powers to know the number and place of 
the worlds in this starry firmament, and it would seem that every 
gaze into this sky above us must only bewilder. Yet we know 
how much of this sky, how many of these stars, can be mapped 
and ordered, by those who gaze long enough upon the concave, 
until the great spaces df the heaven shall be made as familiar 
to the observer as the acres of his homestead, and he shall become 
as conversant with Orion and Arcturus, with the Wain and the 
Scorpion, as with the trees before his window or the implements 
of his own husbandry. The study of theology gives some sure 
results as much as the study of astronomy. Nay, in proportion 
to the amount wished for, the results of inquiry into the nature of 
God are actually greater than the results reached in lower studies. 
We attain to more relatively, though the great end be unattain- 
able. No science, after all, brings more positive results than this 
sacred science. We do not come to fathom the mystery of God’s 
being, but we come to feel and confess the fact. The study in 
Divine things may not show us what God is or where he is, but it 
makes us, at any rate, more sure that he is, shows us the Divine 
attributes, makes it more and more impossible for us to disbelieve 
in his being. ‘This is not the ease with all lower sciences. Met- 
aphysics sometimes annihilates the human soul, and makes thought 
only a condition of brain; sometimes even, as in the instance of 
Bishop Berkeley and his philosophy, removes man himself from all 
real existence, and makes of him only an idea,a dream or a 
phantom. We may seem to know very little about the God whom 
we adore; but inquiry, at any rate, gives us something more. 
The wise in sacred science know more than the ignorant, they are 
farther up on the heights, they have a conversation with sacred 
things which the ignorant have not reached. It is fit for those 
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who would be warned back by the impossible task of finding the 
Almighty unto perfection, that they consider how much spiritual 
knowledge is really possible to those who seek. 

IV. For we are to consider again that the unattainable thought 
of Divine things does not diminish the worth of what has been 
already gained. What we know now concerning God by no 
means becomes worthless, because we cannot know all about God. 
That there is unexplored prairie, rich in capacity and beauty, 
beyond the crags which we cannot scale, does not make the land 
that we have surveyed and tilled less valuable. That future 
knowledge, when we gain it, will supersede present knowledge, 
does not make present knowledge useless, now, while it is the best 
that we have. It is a great delusion to suppose that there is no 
profit in religious knowledge, unless we can have, either now or at 
some fixed time to come, the whole ‘of religious knowledge. 
Jesus did not so instruet his disciples. He told them that there 
were things that they could not comprehend, but did not teach 
them that all the worth of the truths delivered was bound up in 
these truths uncomprehended. You cannot know in what way 
God fills immensity, — is it therefore of no use to believe that he 
is with your own soul? You cannot tell how God should be un- 
created, —is it therefore of no use to know that he creates, and 
that he created you? You cannot tell how he adjusts his provi- 
dence and his grace, his judgment and his pardon; but shall you, 
for that reason, undervalue the promise of his pardon or the 
reasonable assurance that he is merciful and forgiving? Indeed 
there can be no folly greater than this of making the limited 
power of the soul condemn all that it gains in its best possession. 
There can be no madness greater than the madness that would 
relinquish the faith that we have, because we cannot reach the 
highest point of faith. Would a Swiss peasant be wise, who, find- 
ing himself unable to reach the snowy point of the Jungfrau and 
set his habitation there, should give up his home on the slope 
where he was born, and go down to the foot of the ravine, where 
no light penetrates, to dwell in that dismal solitude? Must the 
tower of survey be razed to its foundation, because it can find at 
the highest only a limited field of vision? It is melancholy to 
hear men tell how they have lost their faith by reason of ill suc- 
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cess in coming to the highest secrets of Divine truth; averring 
that all belief is vexation and foolishness ; that they have gone 
back in disgust and despair from what they once enjoyed, because 
they could get no farther. This varies the apostle’s advice in a 
strange manner, rejecting what is good, because in the proof, all 
the best is not discovered. A little knowledge of God is better 
than none. One attribute of the Divine Soul, understood and 
cherished, is better than the proud unbelief which will have all of 
the Lord or none. The publican in the parable was no philos- 
opher; yet his wisdom in spiritual things was higher than the 
wisdom of the Ecclesiast, who could only, after much seeking, 
come to the conclusion that all that he had learned was vanity. 
Do not become infidel in the sacred knowledge that is around you, 
because there is some knowledge so high that it is beyond your 
reach. Do not doubt of what you know because it is so little 
compared with what you would wish to know. There are many 
things in the Scriptures which we print and read that we cannot 
understand now, and probably never shall understand, allusions 
in those Hebrew prophecies, Paul’s argument to the Romans 
about faith and justification, details of Apocalyptic visions, even 
conversations of the Master himself. Shall we, in despair of 
finding what these things mean, give up the clearer words of 
Scripture, the words which we do understand, — Paul’s exhorta- 
tions, David’s Psalms, the laws of Moses, the parables of Jesus, 
the charge to the disciples and the sermon on the Mount? Shall 
we not rather thank God that we have so much that is clear, keep 
this, prize this, use this? And does not the analogy hold for that 
investigation of the nature and being of God to which inborn 
desire draws us? ‘To deny God altogether because we cannot 
find all the secret of his infinity were as senseless as to renounce 
all the Scripture, because some of its contents are sealed from our 
view. 

V. For we must remember, again, that the knowledge of 
divine things is progressive, and that the position gained is only 
the foundation for farther advance. It is an encouragement in 
theological inquiry, that, if the end be unattainable, no bound can 
be fixed for the advances to that end, by any human will or 
thought. We may know beforehand that we cannot fully find 
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out God; yet no person can tell you or me where we must stop 
in our going on, no person can set the point of “‘ thus far and no 
farther.’’ We shall not find the end of the ocean, yet who shall 
show us the limit of any voyage or adventure on its bosom? 
The end moves on before us as we go, yet we go on nevertheless. 
In declaring God’s height unattainable, the Psalmist was steadily 
going up toward it. In physical sciences certain limits are set. 
The very exactness of the mathematical laws tell us just how far 
we can go. In discovering the functions of life, there are con- 
ceivable bounds. But when we come to the inquiries about God 
and heaven, no man is adequate to tell any soul how far it can go 
and how much it can learn. Did any soul ever learn so much 
about divine things that it could learn no more? Has any soul in 
this daring quest come consciously to the end of its powers ? 
Will any man be bold enough to say to himself, ‘* I have found 
all about the Divine Life, the celestial world, that it is possible for 
me to find. I have made my final essay and conjecture, I have 
reached the edge of the cliff, and can only look off now on the 
unstable expanse, where there is no foothold for farther prog- 
ress?”’ However long, however faithfully, however variously, 
one may have inquired, this final point is never reached. There 
are no chasms in this study so wide that invention cannot bridge 
them. It often happens, indeed, that inquiries concerning God 
are stopped in their progress by a barrier that seems impassable, 
and are apparently warned to turn back. But some way will 
always be found of getting around that barrier, some swinging 
rope will draw one by the projecting rock. ‘The fatal barrier to 
knowledge in this kind is ideal more than real. It is a barrier at 
the end, and not along the way. It is never time to stop in reli- 
gious inquiries until you are sure that you have learned as much 
as you can, until you are sure that no investigation, no patience, 
no conversation, no prayer, no method, speculative or practical, 
will give you any more of God and his truth than you have 
already. 

VI. And a final thought to be used for the encouragement of 
religious inquiry is that the sense of something unattainable by 
our knowledge is the best support of piety, and the substantial 
check to spiritual arrogance. If man were allowed to believe that 
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he could by any searching find out God, comprehend God, 
then he would feel himself potentially the equal of God, emanci- 
pated from dependence, and so released from the duty of worship. 
The soul cannot sincerely adore what it can ever fully compre- 
hend. We shall not kneel before the god we can see through. 
The very impossibility of adequately comprehending God is the 
fact which adjusts to each other our knowledge and our reverence, 
and makes science and worship partners in the religious soul. 
And this ejaculation of the Psalmist, which we have used as our 
text, is a religious utterance only as it comes from a soul that is 
really striving to the height of God. The pride of reason is 
humbled by this final prohibition. Knowledge can worship now 
when it has at the end an inevitable margin for worship. A phil- 
osopher who sees something beyond all his philosophy which has 
being and power, must of necessity be devout. He adores the 
distant, while he knows the near. This is the secret of the system 
of such an empire as that of Russia, as it was under the former 
rule. ‘The peasant, fastened to the soil, knows well enough the 
power of his master over him, and understands the way and the 
character of that present lord with whom he associates and whose 
equal he is in many respects. But for the distant Czar, whose 
face he shall probably never see, he has that profound reverence 
that is due to a superior being. He knows how rulers govern, 
yet he worships the unapproachable ruler. It is the security of 
all our worship, that, behind the image of the divine perfections 
which we are able to find in our inquiries and to bring out from 
these events of the world, is the great unspeakable and inconceiv- 
able One, the thought of whose majesty oppresses the soul. 
When we pray, it is to this unknown God, not to the being we 
have found, but to the being whose features and whose spirit our 
thought has not penetrated. The true prayer will always recog- 
nize this ineffable mystery, and it will expect the answer as a 
voice from out of the cloud. It is this sense of the unattainable 
glory of God that prevents the soul from seeming to be familiar 
with him, from addressing him in the language of familiarity, from 
claiming any right to his free love. 

These considerations of the instinctive impulse to seek divine 
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knowledge ; of the pleasure which comes in indulging that im- 
pulse ; of the positive knowledge which we gain by inquiry; of 
the worth of what we gain even if we cannot gain all; of the 
impossibility of showing where this knowledge must cease; and 
of the support which it gives to piety, may encourage us, even 
against the disheartening sense that we cannot attain to the height 
of this wisdom. There are more encouragements, and of a more 
personal kind, in the thought of the relation which God holds to 
the human soul. And when you are tempted despairingly to 
repeat this sentence of the too wonderful knowledge of the Spirit 
of God, take with this those other expressions so frequent, which 
tell how the exalted God comes down to the believing soul, and 
what range is given to these hard inquiries of earth in the celes- 
tial state. These two texts relieve the text that we have used 
and leave our souls in peace. “ Forever, O Lord, thy word is 
settled in heaven.” ‘ Though the Lord be high, yet hath he 
respect unto the lowly.”’ 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE SARATOGA CONFERENCE. 


Tue biennial Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
churches, to be held at Saratoga on Sept. 15th—-18th, will un- 
doubtedly bring together as large a number of representatives of 
our churches as has ever convened on any of these occasions. 
The convenience and attraction of the place, with its unrivalled 
provision for comfortable accommodation of guests, will doubtless 
abundantly justify the forethought which has selected it for this 
purpose ; and the variety of important subjects to be discussed, 
according to the large and well-considered plan which has been 
announced in our religious journals, will insure a high tone and a 
fruitful result to the debates. There is every reason to hope that 
the time of the Conference will not be wasted in raising and dis- 
cussing questions which have been already settled on former occa- 
sions, but that every moment will be better employed in the con- 
sideration of those topics which have to do with the quickening of 
our own life as a Christian body, and with our religious and phi- 
lanthropic activities as one branch of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

It is not our purpose to anticipate the proceedings of the Con- 
ference, at this time, as there will be a more appropriate occasion 
to speak of them in the October number. We wish, however, to 
urge the desirableness of a full attendance at Saratoga, not only of 
the accredited representatives of the churches belonging to the Con- 
ference (of which it is to be earnestly hoped that none will let 
itself be without representation), but also of other members of our 
parishes. ur intelligent laymen and women may feel sure that 
they are well employed, in taking this opportunity to meet their 
fellow-believers and to listen to the discussion of subjects which 
affect the highest interests of all our churches. At a slight 
expense, and without entailing any burden upon private hospitali- 
ties, they can combine a rare opportunity for social intercourse 
with their own brotherhood in the Christian family, and the privi- 
leges of this religious fellowship. 
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Two points will have to be arranged at this meeting of the Con- 
ference which have a very practical bearing on the usefulness of 
its subsequent meetings. First, as regards the time of meeting, 
it will be necessary to decide whether it shall again meet at an 
interval of two years, or whether a longer period shall elapse. We 
cannot but be decidedly of the opinion that it would be wise, in 
every way, to make the interval one of three or of five years. 
This would accord with the usage of other bodies, much larger in 
numbers than our own, as, é.g., the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in this country. Both the experience of that and other denomina- 
nations, and that of our own body, goes to show that meetings at 
these rarer intervals are much more likely to have a really repre- 
sentative character, and to awaken general interest. 

And, secondly, as regards the place at which the next meeting 
of the Conference shall be held, we trust that the propriety will be 
seriously considered of holding it in some one of our larger New 
England towns. Since the cessation of our Autumnal Conven- 
tions, a very desirable element has been missed from our denomi- 
national life, in the opportunity which these used to afford for 
hospitable and religious fellowship. One of the most promising 
features of the plan of meeting at Saratoga is, that it offers this, 
at any rate, to a partial extent. An occasional abuse of the privi- 
lege in former times is now escaped, by the fact that only official 
delegates, regularly accredited, would be entitled to receive such 
private hospitalities as would be gladly offered to such in any one 
of twenty towns where our faith is strong. 

It also seems to us that the Conference will do well to meet in 
a different place at its different meetings, rather than to choose 
New York as its abiding place, where the magnificent distances 
exhaust the strength and destroy the possibility of intercourse 
among its members, or Boston, which is already the Mecca of our 
yearly pilgrimage. 

The thought of Charles Lowe, which would at any rate have 
shed a peaceful and inspiring influence over the meeting at Sara- 
toga, will be yet more present there from the fact that the place 
was his own selection, as well as from the fact that no one more 
than he believed in the value and importance of these councils of 


the churches. No better prayer can be breathed for the approach- 
II 
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ing Conference than that his wise and gentle spirit, in which were 


so blended the largest humanity and the most devout faith, may 
rest upon its deliberations. 


NOTES OF DR. PRIESTLEY AND OF THE RECENT CENTENNIAL. 


It is a severe test to put any one’s fame to, to subject it, in these 
prying, irreverent days, to weeks of discussion in newspapers and 
magazines. If Dr. Priestley’s fame and character have survived 
this test, and the theme has not been exhausted, while no word of 
ours can add aught to the praise this fact implies, we may venture 
to offer, without much form or method, a few notes upon the man 
and upon the recent event of commemoration. 

In the biography of Priestley, as well as in the different pictures 
of him, one is struck with two diverse and apparently irreconcilable 
aspects of the man. Said one of the chemists at the Centennial to 
the writer, ‘“‘I almost had the idea there were two Priestleys, one 
a chemist who had achieved such fame by his discoveries, the 
other the writer of all those books of theology.” And the versa- 
tility of taste and genius here suggested is paralleled by the diver- 
sity of traits to which I have referred. Side by side in a long gal- 
lery of engraved portraits, exhibited in the temporary museum of 
the Centennial, — portraits illustrating the history of chemistry 
from its twilight in Egypt to the present hour, — were two heads 
of Priestley, one in profile, the other a nearly full face, from the 
Gilbert Stuart painting, still preserved here. Each has the re- 
pute, we believe, of being a good likeness, yet so utterly dissimilar 
are they that only the liveliest imagination can trace any resem- 
blance between them. ‘The Stuart head is very winning, but we 
cannot say that of the profile. 

In this diversity of physical aspect we are tempted to see a 
symbol of a diversity in disposition or manners, at the first glance, 
as we said, not easy to be explained. Can this man, who, finding 
himself among the wits and scientists at Paris from whose ridicule 
one might be excused for shrinking, “ chose,’’ he says, “on all 
occasions to appear as a Christian,” and was told by some of 
them he was ‘‘ the only person they had ever met with of whose 
understanding they had any opinion, who professed to believe 
Christianity,” —can this man of iron courage be the same who, 
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in dedicating his “‘ History of the Corruption of Christianity ’’ to 
his friend Lindsey, writes so gently of his opponents? ‘‘ We 
should frequently reflect,’’ he says, ‘* that many of our opponents 
are probably men who wish as well to the gospel as we do our- 
selves, and really think they do God service by opposing us. 
Even prejudice and bigotry arising from such a principle are re- 
spectable things, and entitled to the greatest candor. . . . Let 
us think as favorably as possible of all men, our particular oppo- 
nents not excepted; and therefore be careful to conduct all hos- 
tility with the pleasing prospect that one day it will give place to 
the most perfect amity.’? Can it be the same man who with 
Roman severity (or shall we rather say with the delicate moral 
perception of a Samuel 7) declines a proffered and sorely needed 
pension from the Crown, yet gracefully and gratefully accepts 
assistance from private sources? In a letter from Northumber- 
land he tells his friend, “‘1 do not care who sees what I write or 
knows what I think on any subject. You may, if you like, show 
all my letters to Mr. Adams himself.’’ Is this fearless man, un- 
awed by the threatening danger of being banished for an alien by 
the Federalists, the same who delights in amusing his grand- 
children, — for we surely do not mistake in putting that meaning 
on the great magic lantern among his relics, with its grotesque or 
comic slides, — who brings again before us the picture of the 
notary of Grand-Pré, where 


“ Children’s children rode on his knee and heard his great watch tick,” 





and who, on the evening before his death, though very feeble, spoke 
to his little ones so fondly, telling them to love one another, and 
said, ‘‘ I am going to sleep as well as you” ? 

Such diversity of traits surprises us, but ought not to seem 
inconsistent or contradictory. In the protean manifestations of 
nature, one of the dullest, most friable forms of matter is identical 
in substance with the hardest and most brilliant. ‘The most ter- 
rible woes upon wickedness which ever fell from human lips fell 
from his who caressed little children, and who said also, ‘* Weep 
not! Let not your heart be troubled! Come unto me, and I will 
give you rest.’’ A skillful hand might ever point out a close con- 
nection and interdependence, instead of contradiction, between 
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these dissimilar traits of character, — might show us that it is only 
the man brave and, on occasion, stern, who can be truly gentle ; 
that Dr. Arnold was right in insisting that his boys should hate 
vice, as well as love virtue, and that it is no harsh transition when 
the writer of the First Epistle to Timothy passes (vi. 11 seq.) 
from the graces of love, patience, meekness, to the good fight of 


faith. 


Not only are long-cherished opinions abandoned, but old beliefs, 
the derision of centuries, and long thought to be exploded, come 
back again. No idea probably could have seemed more entirely 
abandoned by modern intelligent thought than that of planetary 
influences upon earthly affairs. And yet we read, a year or two 
ago, in the sober “* New York Medical Journal,” a serious and 
elaborate paper, claiming to show from recorded observations that 
when several planets, especially the larger ones, are in a position 
to act by whatever subtle force of gravitation, or other energy, 
conjointly upon the earth, untoward effects are felt either directly 
in the raging of tempest or pestilence, or indirectly in the dis- 
turbed moral balance in communities and nations, the breaking 
out of wars, or the spasmodic outbursts of crime. So we had sup- 
posed the dream of the philosopher’s stone long ago to have passed 
into the list of illusions, not without its excellent use in preserving 
and developing the scanty seeds of chemical lore, useful even 
to-day as a pleasing theme of poetry or romance; yet a dream 
and an illusion. We should have been prepared to look with 
interest indeed, yet with a certain pity, on the print entitled 
L’ Alchemiste in the gallery of prints above referred to, where, 
amid his tubes and alembics and furnaces, the patient worker and 
writer is on his knees, invoking with up-stretched arms the spirits 
of the elements, or (let us guess) the Great Spirit over all. But 
to-day we are told that chemists have ceased to ridicule the efforts 
and hopes of the alchemists. Observation and experiment have 
established the reality of states and changes as unlikely as any 
implied in the transmutation of the metals. We have but just 
read of a French chemist who has barely failed of making a dia- 
mond from the charcoal of sugar. The hour may be at hand 
when the dream of the alchemist will be realized. 
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The Roman Poet Lucretius, in his account of the nature and 
origin of things, taught, we understand, that under certain condi- 
tions low forms of life arise independently of germs. Two centu- 
ries ago this view was thought to be, if not disproved, at least 
shown to be “‘ not proven;” and one of the most interesting and 
careful of Dr. Priestley’s experiments was one conducted only a 
few months before his death, to determine this question, and re- 
sulting, as he thought, adversely to the early claim. And now 
the scientific world seems almost ready to re-adopt the old view. 

Is truth, then, or our apprehension of it, to be forever in a state 
of flux ? Is no theory certain beyond the possibility of overthrow 


or reversal in the coming generations? Must we adopt the old 
philosophy, and hold that nothing is certain, that both sides of a 
given question are equally defensible, and that, as in the heavens, 
so in the thoughts of men, there are great cycles of revolution 
which bring all things to the same beginning? No! we believe 
there are some ideas which not only are truths, but are becoming 


more deeply rooted in the convictions of men. We believe that 
the doctrine of God never has had a firmer ally than that of the 
persistence and unity of force. If all forms of energy, from heat 
and light to the nervous effort of the brain, are but phases of the 
same force, will science hesitate to take the final step, and make 
them all tokens of the one Indwelling Spirit? And we believe 
also that the beauty of goodness is to be established more and 
more, never to be overthrown. With ‘all the evil-doing and igno- 
rance and sorrow and heart breaking, was the world of nature or 
of man ever as good and as lovely as it is at this hour? Slowly, 
slowly, the thoughts of men may widen, yet they widen. “ Old 
shapes of foul disease’ may linger, yet at last they give way to 
health and strength. The statue of Priestley, unveiled at Birming- 
ham — tardy, yet graceful, reparation ! — the other day, while the 
chemists were sitting here to do him honor, is an earnest that truth, 
dishonored or unknown to-day, will yet win recognition and rever- 
ence. “ As for the truth,’’ says the third young man in the first 
book of Esdras (4, 38), “it endureth, and is always strong ; it 
liveth and conquereth forevermore.” ‘‘ Our little systems ’’ may 
come and go, but our thoughts may all the while be coming nearer 
the truth. 
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The chemists sat to do honor to Priestley the chemist ; and 
partly from ignorance of his other labors, and partly by a tacit 


understanding, his work as theologian was, for obvious reasons, 
lightly touched upon. And yet, in spite of the laboratory still 
preserved, and the large collection of apparatus exhibited, one felt 
all the time this was only his play. Equally honoring all truth, his 
chief interest lay in the study of theology and philosophy, while 
he resorted to his laboratory very much as a change and recrea- 
tion in his work. Though a serious impediment in his speech 
hampered him much in the pulpit, he has left on record his esti- 
mate of the ministerial office. In his “ Memoir’’ (vol. I, p. 57) 
he observes, “I can truly say that I always considered the office 
of a Christian minister as the most honorable of any upon earth, 
and in the studies proper to it I always took the greatest pleasure.” 
And yet, as was hinted, we cannot think of him as slighting any 
department of truth. We cannot doubt that to him the laboratory 
was a spot sacred to the cause of truth, and dedicated to a service 
almost religious. We can never think of him as fearing — 

. aught that science brings 
From searching through material things ; 
Content to let its glasses prove 
Not by the letter’s oldness move 
The myriad worlds on worlds that course 
The spaces of the universe ; 
Since everywhere the spirit walks 
The gardens of the heart, and talks 
With man as under Eden’s trees, 
In all its varied languages.” 


As we sat in the large, airy hall of the public school where the 
centennial exercises were held, and heard the various tributes to 
the memory of Priestley, we could not but recall the words, ** Would 
you see his monument? Look about you!” Is it too rash-a venture 
to trace this fine building, and this excellent corps of instructors, 
scarcely equalled (either of them) in this part of the State, this 
fair, though still too scanty, provision of school funds, in some 
measure to the earnest efforts of Priestley in the cause of educa- 
tion? Here he lived for some nine years, studying, experiment™ 
ing, debating, conferring with everybody who could throw light on 
his investigations, or had the mechanical skill to realize his plans 
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of apparatus ; and here, as was natural for one who had for so 
many years been an instructor of the young, he was deeply inter- 
ested (we infer from his biography) in advising and helping young 
people (and indeed every one) in the matter of education and im- 
provement. To have kept alive thus in a community the pure 
flame of letters and culture, to be handed down to a later genera- 
tion, merits a good share of the praise which the general intelli- 
gence and care for education in that community may elicit. 

His own mention of one of his earliest schools is interesting. 
He had not, as yet, succeeded well in the pulpit, and at length, in 
1758, when he was twenty-five years old, he removed to Nant- 
wich, in the western or north-western part of England, and 
established a school, at the same time, however, ministering to a 
small flock in the place. Of this school he tells us : ‘* My school 
generally consisted of about thirty boys, and I had a separate 
room for about half a dozen young ladies. Thus I was employed 
from seven in the morning until four in the afternoon without any 
interval except one hour for dinner; and I never gave a holiday 
on any consideration, —the red letter days, as they are called 
{Church and State festivals ?], excepted. Immediately after this 
employment in my own school-rooms, I went to teach in the family 
of Mr. Tomkinson, an eminent attorney and a man of large fortune, 
whose recommendation was of the greatest service to me, and here 
I continued until seven in the evening. I had therefore but little 


leisure for reading or for improving myself in any way, except 


what necessarily arose from my employment. Being engaged in 
the business of a schoolmaster, I made it my study to regulate it 
in the best manner ; and I think I may say with truth that in no 
school was more business done, or with more satisfaction either to 
the master or the scholars, than in this of mine. Many of my 
scholars are probably living [this seems to have been written at 
Birmingham, about thirty years later], and I am confident that 
they will say that this is no vain boast.’’ 

He speaks of the difficulty of continuing his own studies at this 
time, but he had not seriously neglected his education hitherto. 
Already, before the age of twenty-two, he had become a pretty 
expert linguist and mathematician. While a lad, and learning 
Latin and Greek at the public school, “I learned Hebrew,’’ he 
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says, ‘‘ on holidays of the dissenting minister of the place. .. . 
With this instruction, I had acquired a pretty good knowledge of 
the learned languages at the age of sixteen.”’ Ill health turning 
his purpose for a time away from the ministry toward a commer- 
cial life, he acquired ‘ French, Italian, and High Dutch, without 
a master ;’’ and in the interval of two years, between his being 
at the grammar schools and his going to the academy, the latter 
(reversing the present tendency in nomenclature) virtually a col- 
lege, we find him instructing in Hebrew, and so becoming “‘ a con- 
siderable proficient in that language,’’ and at the same time learn- 
ing Chaldee and Syriac, and just beginning to read Arabic. While 
at the Academy it was his daily habit, with a friend, to read ten 
folio pages in some Greek author, and generally a Greek play in 
the course of the week besides. 

If he could not study much at Nantwich, he yet managed to 
cultivate the fine arts a little. He learns to play “ on the English 
flute as the easiest instrument; and though’I was never a pro- . 
ficient in it,’’ he observes, ‘‘ my playing contributed more or less 
to my amusement many years of my life. I would recommend the 
knowledge and practice of music to all studious persons ; and tt 
will be better for them if, like myself, they should have no very fine 
ear or exquisite taste [!], as by this means they will be more 
easily pleased, and be less apt to be offended when the perform 
ances they hear are but indifferent.” 

Of the rapidity of his work we may judge by this extract from 
his diary, recording his “* business done” in a single month while 
at the Academy : — 


“Practical. WHolland’s Sermons, Vol. II. Doddbridge’s Family Ex- 
positor, Vol. I. 

“Scriptures. John the Evangelist, in Greek. Numbers, and to the 
16th chapter in Deuteronomy in Hebrew. 

“Classics. Homer’s Iliad, 12 books. 

“Mathematical. Euclid, Lib. 1, 2, 3. 

“History. Universal History, Vol. XIX. 

“Miscellaneous. Mason’s Student. One of Shakespeare’s Plays. 

“Composition. 4 Sermons.” 


In the record of another month we notice, “ Deuteronomy, from 
Chap. 16th to the end; Ecclesiastes and Solomon’s Songs in He- 
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brew and Greek ;” and in another, “ Job, in Hebrew, and the Sep- 
tuagint.”’ 

Though Priestley enjoyed his recreations and social occasions, 
especially in later years, something reminds us here of the Dutch 
theologian of the seventeenth century, who, in reviewing his life, 
observed with some satisfaction, not unmixed perhaps with a touch 
of sadness, that he had lost but one day, ‘‘ and that was the day 
of his marriage, when he could study only six hours.”’ . 

While still a lad at the grammar-school, we find him learning 
Mr. Annet’s Short-hand ; “ and thinking,’’ he adds, ‘‘ I could sug- 
gest some improvements in it, I wrote to the author, and this was 
the beginning of a correspondence which lasted several years.”’ 
It seems to have been his habit to compose in short-hand, and 
afterwards to write the matter out at length. We have here a 
copy of his *“* English Harmony of thé Gospels,’ with many of 
those marginal hieroglyphs, as if in preparation for an improved 
edition. 

Not long could he rest, it would seem. _“ When I was at sea,” 
he writes of his voyage to America, ‘‘ I wrote some ‘ Observations 
on the Cause of the present Prevalence of Infidelity.” Of this 
voyage he writes also to his dear friend, Mr. Lindsey, on reaching 
New York, “ The confinement in the ship would not have been 
disagreeable if I could have written with convenience ; but I could 
do little more than read. I read the whole of the Greek Testa- 
ment and the Hebrew Bible as far as the First Book of Samuel, 
and I think with more satisfaction than ever. I also read through 
Hartley’s second volume ; and for amusement I had several books 
of voyages, and ‘ Ovid’s Metamorphoses,’ which I read through. 
I always admired his versification. If I had a ‘ Virgil’ I should 
have read him through too. I read a good deal of Buchanan’s 
‘Poems,’ and some of Petrarch’s and Erasmus’ ‘ Dialogues ;’ 
all Peter Pindar’s ‘ Poems,’ which Mr. L. had with him,” [We 
almost expect him to add “ Rollin’s Ancient History’’ or the 
“ Talmud of Jerusalem.”] ‘ We had many things to amuse us in 
the passage, as the sight of some fine mountains of ice, water- 
spouts, which are very uncommon in those seas, flying fishes, por- 
poises, whales, and sharks, of which we caught one, luminous sea- 


water, &c. I also amused myself with trying the heat of the 
12 
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water at different depths, and made other observations which sug- 
gest various experiments which I shall prosecute whenever I get 
my apparatus at liberty.” 


Two positions of Dr. Priestley surprise us, — his materialism, in 
accordance with which he finds assurance of an after life only in the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, and his doctrine of necessity. 
His experience with the latter deserves a glance. In a discussion 
with a friend he had undertaken, in a series of letters, the defence 
of philosophical liberty, and at the close remained an adherent of 
that view. But later study made him a confirmed necessarian, 
‘and I have through life,’’ he says, “‘ derived, as I imagine, the 
greatest advantage from my full persuasion of the truth of that 
doctrine.” When his child died, and especially his wife, so be- 
loved, and repeatedly through the story of his life, as after the 
pitiable affair at Birmingham, when his library, the slow accumu- 
lation of years, his apparatus, and his precious MSS., not yet in 
print, were destroyed by the mob, one is struck by the calmness 
with which he bears everything as wisely ordered. Like many 
another servant of God, he had an early season of religious de- 
pression. Unable to realize the “ experience’’ which the Calvin- 
istic teaching of his day demanded, “I felt occasionally,” he tells 
us, “‘such distress of mind as it is not in my power to describe, 
and which I still look back upon with horror; and later he was 
much distressed that he ‘could not feel a proper repentance for 
the sin of Adam.” It is pleasing indeed to pass from this despon- 
dent period of his life to the brightness and peace which crowned 
his life, and which never deserted him to his final hour. 


One is tempted to speak of other things in the career of Priestley. 
His singular anticipation of later interests or discoveries strikes us. 
A friend tells us that the first mention of indid rubber he was able 
to find in any work was in the writings of Dr. Priestley. The same 
gentleman states that when a copy of the late edition of the “ His- 
tory of the Corruptions of Christianity ” was sent to a distinguished 
German scholar, he was surprised to see how the author had antici- 
pated some of the best results of recent biblical criticism. We have 
already spoken of his interest in the question of spontaneous gener- 
ation, and we have just seen an account of an effort he made to 
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institute a gradual revision of the whole Bible by a company of 
expert scholars. 

We will only mention, in closing, his very touching friendship 
with Mr. Lindsey. In the “‘ Memoirs ’’ of the latter — the story, 
let us say in passing, of one who gave up present ease and honor- 
able position in the established church, with a prospect of very 
high place in the same, to become an outcast for conscience’s 
sake —there are many letters he received from Priestley, es 
pecially when the ocean rolled between them, and they were not 
to see each other again here, as it proved, — letters breathing the 
tenderest affection. ‘*‘ When shall I acknowledge my many obli- 
gations to you in person? Not, I now fear, on this side the grave. 
I therefore think the more of the state beyond it. But while I 
remain here, I am thankful that you continue here, too. I some- 
times think, and not without pain, how I shall feel when you are 
gone. . . . Of what unspeakable value is religion in circumstances 
like mine!” On hearing of his friend’s severe illness, he writes 
to Mrs. Lindsey, “The few lines he added with his own hand 
quite overcame me; and if I read them, as I shall do, a hundred 
times, I shall have the same emotions. Such friendship as his and 
yours has been to me can never be exceeded on this side the 
grave.” 

Can we doubt that already these faithful spirits who, at the cal} 
of God, went forth, not knowing whither they went, looking for a 
city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God, — 
who were tempted, and who wandered, destitute and afflicted, the 
world as yet unworthy, — can we doubt that already these tried 
and faithful spirits, faithful to God and to each other’s fraternal 
love, have long ago renewed their friendship and their common 
service ? H. D.C. 

Northumberland, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


In the May number of this “‘ Review,’’ Mr. Lowe called atten- 
tion to some aspects of this important subject. In pursuance of 
his intention, at that time, we proceed to give such a report 
as our space will allow of a meeting held in Boston in the 
latter part of that month, for the purpose of arousing some 
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specific effort to carry out the law passed by the Legislature of 
1872, to promote industrial education in the common schools. 

The meeting of which we speak was presided over by Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, and resulted in the formation of an Association, 
under the presidency of Rev. Dr. Bartol, whose special object is to 
be the enlightenment of public opinion on this question, until 
school committees shall be elected who will act efficiently for the 
introduction of this reform. 

No adequate report of the addresses made on the occasion, by 
Mr. Quincy and the Rev. Messrs. Bartol and Alger, has reached 
us. We are able, however, to give the substance of those made 
by Dr. E. H. Clarke and Rev. Julius Ferrette. Dr. Clarke 
said, — 


That to speak on this subject was very apt to incur the charge of 
materialism ; but, that as mind is only manifested through matter, the 
Divine Mind through the universe about us, and the human mind through 
and by a human body, it is zo¢ materialism to say that the manifestation of 
spiritual and intellectual power in men and women will depend upon the 
perfection with which their whole organization is developed, and that to 
have education industrial as well as intellectual is indispensable to a fair 
development of the body, of which the brain is the central or controlling 
organ. The brain guides and governs and co-ordinates all the rest of the 
organism. But the brain cannot grow by itself alone. Its best devel- 
opment is only possible in connection and harmony with the develop- 
,ment of all the other organs. An overworked or ill-used stomach dis- 
turbs and dwarfs the brain as much as disturbance and overwork of the 
brain deranges the stomach. And of all the organs it can be said that 
they influence the brain as much as the brain influences them. Indus- 
trial schools, therefore, mean a great deal more than industry. They 
mean education of the brain quite as much as schools devoted only to 
teaching by books mean education of the brain. This he illustrated by 
reference to the fact that the majority of the world are right-handed. 
They are so because the left side of the brain is more developed than the 
right side, and the nerves which guide and govern the right hand cross from 
the left side of the brain to the right side; and, on the other hand, by the 
training and exercise of the hands, the brain in its turn is trained and ex- 
ercised and developed. How this use of the right hand began in the 
first place it may not be easy to say, but doubtless now, with its accom- 
paniment and cause (a larger left lobe to the brain), it is transmitted by 
hereditary descent. It is a fact that the majority of children use the 
right hand without being taught. The exceptions prove the rule. In 
the few instances in which children use the left hand most readily the 
right side of the brain, which governs it, is the largest. Hence one of the 
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most eminent of living physiologists has strenuously advocated the sys- 
tematic training of the left hand in children, as a means of developing 
the right side of the brain, and adding to the intellectual power of the 
human race. But the hand is not the only organ of the body which affects 
the brain. The exercise of all the organs does so. At the same time it 
should be remembered that the excessive use of any organ will develop 
it to the injury of the rest of the body. Force may be abnormally di- 
verted from the brain to the hand, or to some other bodily organ, and the 
brain will suffer, or the reverse may take place. Labor of the body, with- 
out the mind of the worker directs the labor, will not develop the brain, 
but make a man a mechanical drudge. Our common schools, therefore, 
should all involve the processes of our institutes of technology, in 
which the eye, the ear, the hand, and the feet should be trained equally 
with the brain proper, not only for the purpose of educating. them, but 
for the purpose of developing the brain through them. Books alone only 
do half-work in education. 

This is but an outline of an able and.comprehensive speech. Dr. 
Clarke illustrated his meaning by saying that a man of fifty years of age, 
without any education by books, beyond the newspapers, but skilled in 
manufacturing, agricultural, or other bodily labor would, in his opinion, 
be more generally intelligent, have more intuition and judgment, and his 
opinion on any subject be of more worth than that of another man, who 
had spent all his life in literary and scientific study, — but without any 
exercise of the executive ability in life. Men very learned in books are 
notorious for being personally helpless, absent-minded, and inefficient in 
affairs. Their overwrought brains are morbid and unserviceable except 
in particulars, and even in what they could do best they could not do it 
so well as if there were a more balanced development of all that consti- 
tutes manliness. 


Rev. Julius Ferrette said, — 


That the other speakers had shown that manual labor, far from being 
degrading, is essential to the perfection of even the highest mind. But 
is there not a thing more primarily essential than even perfection, — 
namely, existence? When an individual, a family, a civilization, pass 
away from the world, their perfection, however great it may have been, 
passes away with them. We cannot value too highly that perfection 
which, in the individual or in society, results from literary, scientific, and 
artistic training, and from the enjoyment of the social and material com- 
forts of civilized life.. But whether we look to the history of the civili- 
zations which preceded ours, or to the statistics of our present one, we 
find in facts the expression of the same law, namely, —that education, 
refinement, civilization, the things which chiefly make life worth having, 
instead of leading to life, lead to death, to the extinction of the individ- 
ual, of the family, of the nation possessed of them. Now as in old 
time, in this country as in the old world, though to a less extent, the upper, 
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that is, the educated and refined classes,die out. The more educated and re- 
fined a man or a woman is, the less likely it is that they will transmit toa 
posterity their education and refinement and their keener sense of moral 
principle. The upper classes die out, and the vacancies have to be filled 
up by the rising of the lower classes, relative barbarians, who, in rising, 
bring up with them into the higher spheres of society, into the lawyer’s 
office or into the senate chamber, their lower standard of morals, their 
bad grammar and their spittoons. They, it is true, or their children, will 
in their turn be fitted by education for the higher sphere of life that they 
have now reached, but fitted for it only to die of it in their turn, and 
leave their place to another contingent raised from the lower classes. 
So that all our efforts to raise the social level by education, instead of 
securing permanent results, are like so much water thrown into that fabled 
bottomless barrel: it is always to recommence. Itis under the operation 
of this law that the civilizations which have preceded ours have died ; and 
ours will die under it also, and the present noble population of this 
country yield its place to immigration, not ali of the same high type, un- 
less we who have solved many problems left to us by former ages can 
solve this also. To find the remedy of an evil we must study its causes. 
This dying away of the upper classes may be referred to two principal 
causes, — an economical and a physiological one. 

To speak of the economical cause first: A higher education, such as 
a literary, artistic or professional one, either fits its possessor for no kind 
of remuneratve labor, or for those kinds of labor which are deemed 
gentlest and easiest and therefore most desirable. Hence it is in the 
nature of things that professions and lighter branches of even manual 
labor should be overcrowded, and that many of those who have been 
taught no other means of support should be kept a part of their time out 
of employment, and in mental and material difficulties which make it im- 
practicable for them to marry and have large families. The rich, as a 
rule, wish to see their children as rich as themselves, and when their few 
children happen to die, or not to be born, which is frequently the case in 
one generation or another, a rich family dies out. 

But beside this economical cause there is a physiological one. It has 
been shown how bodily development is indispensable to intellectual and 
moral development, and no doubt intellectual development is in its turn 
necessary to the proper rhythmical action and growth of the body. An 
undue preponderance of intellectual over bodily exercise, much more the 
complete exclusion of the latter, tends in two or three generations to 
produc a feeble race, unfit to reproduce itself. What a family which for 
two or three generations has produced only professors and physicians 
and lawyers and politicians, or else idle rich, would then require, in order 
to escape extinction, would be to return for an equal number of genera- 
tions, at least, to the sphere of manual labor, —to take in labor a good 
tonic bath that would reinvigorate it. 


In a well-constituted aquarium the decay, or rather the produce, for 
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there is no decay in nature, of vegetation goes to the support of animal 
life, and likewise the elements set free by fishes and mollusks go to the 
support of aquatic and other plants. A well-constructed aquarium would 
be the realization of perpetual motion in life ; one kind of life in it would 
support another indefinitely. But a tree planted in a flower-pot and left 
there to itself must die in a given time, for the flower-pot principle is 
one of self-exhaustion. In a society constituted according to the aqua- 
rium principle there would be a constant interchange of beneficial con- 
tributions between the classes devoted to manual and those devoted to 
intellectual labor. Instead of manual laborers rising to the upper 
spheres only to die, they would stay there only long enough to acquire 
individual and hereditary refinement, and, coming down with it again to 
the spheres of labor, ennoble labor. In fact, it would be no more deemed 
a coming down atall, but a mere change of occupation, and thus should 
be removed all occasion for that class feeling of envy on one part and 
of haughtiness on the other which little befits a republic. 

“As an adopted citizen,” said Mr. Ferrette, “it would be both un- 
graceful and ungrateful for me to speak of this country in a blaming 
spirit. It is because the first American colonists came chiefly from edu- 
cated classes, and on their arrival here were by necessity thrown upon 
manual labor, that they forever imparted to labor in America that nobility, 
and to the American laborer that superior type, with which Europe has 
nothing to compare. Still the problem is not solved here as long as here, 
though to a less degree than in Europe, the higher education is, the more 
surely it leads to elimination. The problem will be solved here when the 
State secures that whatever education a man receives, that education 
will before all things make him a complete man, his mental and physical 
powers being equally developed, and also enable him to make a living 
under any circumstances, and thereby support a family through which 
the type of civilization which he has received may be perpetuated. The 
only kinds of labor which are sure under any circumstances always to 
yield a support are the various kinds of manual labor, especially the 
simpler ones, such as that of farming. Such kinds of labor are what we 
call industries. A poor man who has no industry whereby he can make 
a living, under any circumstances, is a pauper. A rich man who has no 
such industry to fall back upon, if he loses his wealth, is an aristocrat by 
accident, but personally a pauper. A republic wants no paupers and no 
aristocrats. But experience shows that men are disinclined to manual 
labor, and despise it often more than crime, unless trained to it in youth. 
Industrial education secured to the whole youthful population is, there- 
fore, an absolute requirement in this country. It will complete its insti- 
tutions, and make this republic what a perfect society should be,—a 
complete cosmos, solving its own problems, providing by the circulation 
of its elements for the support of all its parts, and, like an aquarium, or 
like the universe, theoretically, at least, incapable of loss of power or of 
decay.” 
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OF THINGS AT HOME, 


The most interesting event the past month has been the cen- 
tennial celebration in honor to Dr. Priestley, paid him by men of 
science. Science has not alone, however, desired to honor this 
great man. Religion has also given her tribute; for we believe 
that our Unitarian brethren, and Liberal Christians all over the 
country, have united in sending their good wishes and sympathy 
to that gathering of men and women in the little town of Nor- 
thumberland. 

It is rather an exceptional fact in the history of our new 
country that the modest house of a great man should have been 
allowed to stand all these years. It must have given a peculiar 
charm to the occasion to be meeting in the very places where so 
brave a man followed persistently his search after truth, for whose 
sake he was obliged to leave his native soil and cross the seas. 

There was a time, perhaps twenty years ago, when many of us 
were disposed to look upon Dr. Priestley as a cold rationalist, who 
might have got hold of some intellectual truths, but was himself 
barren of any religious emotions. The truth was, he was simply 
in that state of protest against error which is no more agreeable 
in a man than in a denomination. We ourselves, at the time we 
name, were as a body coming out of that very condition of antag- 
onism. Our ministers were beginning to preach what we did 
believe, rather than what we did not believe, and we were as 
ready to forget the brave struggles of our fathers who passed 
through the fire of social enmity and contempt, as we were to dis- 
parage the true spirit and work of Dr. Priestley. Our European 
liberal friends seem to be going through this stage of protest, 
which at first sight appears discouraging. We have observed it 
in France and Switzerland, and even England itself will not 
escape the charge ; for, long as it is since Unitarianism first took 
root there, the arrogance and illiberality of the church establish- 
ment has naturally fostered the spirit of opposition, and cultivated 
protests rather than beliefs. But this phase in the history of 
denominations must pass away as soon as they have their liber- 
ties, and we have no doubt Dr. Priestley’s nature, or we should 
rather say intellect, softened with success. His nature, we think, 
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was always gentle. Do we hear of his railing against his persecu- 
tors? When he was driven from one place, with true apostolic 
meekness he went to another. He seemed to have no thought 
about the brutal mobs, but simply to get away into a quiet spot, 
where he could study out his gases, and ponder upon themes 
which he loved even more, — the designs of God in the soul of man, 
and in the providences of history and revelation. Brave, simple, 
steadfast, and religious man! at the end of seventy years his 
figure stands out more distinctly than ever, cleared of the mists 
of prejudice, warm with human affection, and impartial and 
serene as truth itself. He is a link whereby science and religion 
may come together and look at the same God. 


The new Indian war which seems to be upon us fills our hearts 
with anxiety and dismay. We had so much confidence in the 
slow but good results which would come from the President’s hu- 
mane policy in regard to our dark-faced countrymen, that it is a 
severe blow to the cause of peace and philanthropy to have this 
fresh enmity bursting out in flames of wily stratagem on the side 
of the savages, and cool deliberate bloodshed on the part of our 
government. The best men, it is true, shake their heads and say, 
‘It is useless to attempt to civilize the Indian.’’ But we have 
never tried it on any extensive scale until now, and how can we 
expect to succeed in two or three years. We have to blame our- 
selves, or our forefathers, that he is so far back in the scale now. 
The vision of William Penn rises before our eyes, as we saw him 
in our school geography when a child, with his broad-brimmed 
hat, surrounded by a group of dark faces, uplifted to hear his 
friendly words. A little more of his love and calm, practical wis- 
dom would have saved us cruel wars, and, most of all, this na- 
tional despair of any human beings God has made which seems 
to be seated in the minds of so many thoughtful people. This 
question of the Indian, like many other national ones, has been 
left too much in the hands of politicians or unprincipled adven- 
turers, and, even after the missionary effort was set on foot, the 
movement we fear has only been followed by a languid sympathy 
on the part of our denomination and perhaps others. We must 
have faith in these red men, or we can do nothing. 


13 
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The meeting of the American Association for the Promotion of 
Science has been one of the interesting events the past month ; 
and the Convention at Winterset, Iowa, calling upon “ every 
Christian church or religious organization in the state to send 
delegates,’ is a noble attempt to promote harmony and unity 
among all denominations. 


The time is close at hand for our Autumnal Convention at Sara- 
toga, that favored spot, so full of healing waters for the wounded 
flesh and spirit. We are accustomed to think of Saratoga as a 
place associated with money and dress and show and fashion, but 
whoever has been there, away from the fluttering crowds, and 
drunk of the waters, and passed daily the gentle invalids on their 
morning walks to the fountains, will feel that it is not all vanity 
and vexation of spirit there. May it be truly a place of refresh- 
ing to the souls of all our brethren who go to this convention, 
cleansing our denomination from the spirit of antagonism, bra- 
cing our souls with the tonic of new energy and consecration, salt- 
ing our zeal with sincerity, and sweetening it with patience and 
love, like the mineral springs which often impart such freshness 
and purification and vigor to the physical frame. 

It may not be improper here to state that as far as we are 
aware, the first proposition to hold the convention at Saratoga 
came from Charles Lowe. He was there a few years ago, and as 
he looked around upon the pleasant town, with representatives 
there from all parts of the country, and at the beautiful walks 
and gardens, so soon to be deserted, he thought that the proprie- 
tors of the great hotels, with all their bountiful arrangements, 
would be glad to extend their hospitalities, later in the autumn, at 
reduced prices, to a company of ministerial brethren and their 
associates. From reasons, undoubtedly wise, the committee did 
not see fit to accept the proposal at once, but the time has now 
come for its execution. 

We take a sure satisfaction in the thought that the emanci- 
pated spirit of him whose whole heart was ever with us while on 
earth, will be present at that gathering of his brothers and sisters 
in the name of Jesus and the truth. 

M. P. L. 
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OF THINGS ABROAD. 


The actual recognition of the Spanish Republic by England, 
France, and Germany will be an era in the history of civilization. 
There was a time when the great powers of Europe were like 
Catholicism of old in Spain, which not only would not tolerate 
Protestantism, but would not even recognize that there was such a 
thing. They have ignored or frowned down many a thriving gov- 
ernment, and now they recognize this feeble republic, ready to 
fall into the hands of a weak hereditary monarchy, or ; still worse, 
the bigoted and barbarous regime of a priest-ridden fanatic. 
We have always had a large and indulgent faith in the capacity 
of the Spanish people to govern themselves, if they could only be 
set upon their feet, and have the right leader, but we confess we 
had not expected any encouragement from the European powers. 
It shows the march of progress, and we rejoice with trembling 
hope. It may be said that political motives have more to do with 
it than philanthropy. That may be, but it only proves, then, that 
republicanism has become so much respected in Europe that it is 
good policy for kings and queens to regard it, while every day 
they are conscious that their monarchies may soon be only a sem- 
blance of the old sovereignty. 


The Millennial of Iceland is a marked event in the past few 
weeks of European history. How little size has to do with our 
moral and intellectual impressions! French assemblies may 
wrangle, popes hold august councils, Carlists be victorious or de- 
feated, and while these panoramas slide away from our vision, this 
little spot in the ocean lingers in our memory, fastens itself upon 
our imagination, and wakens an honest and heart-felt throb of 
sympathy for a pure and valiant race of our fellow-men. There 
is a charming integrity and simplicity about the people of 
Northern Europe, which has the aroma of Homeric days, and 
leads us half to suspect that we have lost something of the deli- 
cate bloom of the cherry with all our ripened civilization. 
Motherwell, the Scotch poet, of twenty years ago, has sung many 
sweet songs of northern warfare and powers and love, and Fou- 
qué’s beautiful romance of Theodolph the Icelander calls up to 
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our memory fair visions of the early dawn of Christianity in that 
island, and its struggles, and victories with the fierce doctrines of 
the ancient Gods, through the power of the “ White Christ.” 
Iceland was originally discovered by a Norwegian viking, and 
we see the family resemblance. When the king of Norway 
attempted to force the feudal system upon the simple farmers of 
his country, who had each one held his own little piece of land, 
they resisted stoutly, and being defeated, they joined with the 
smaller princes and sailed away to Iceland. Here they estab- 
lished wholesome laws and civilization among the wild freebooters 
of the island. ‘he ancient Scalds loved the simplicity and repose 
of the spot, and their songs of war and heroism and love went 
from them all over Europe. 

Although the government of these northern nations at present 
savors very much of the narrow usages of the past, and religion 
is bound under many petrified forms, we should judge that there 
was a good deal of individual independence. It is not uncommon 
to find young women from these regions reading the works of Chan- 
ning and Parker, and asking eagerly to be informed in regard to 
the principles of Liberal Christianity. Balder, their God of Love, 
is represented as always triumphing in the Northern conflicts. 
If we remember right our own poet Longfellow sings, “ Balder 
the beautiful is dead.”” We must believe, however, that it was 
only his earthly form that passed from the sight of men, in order 
that his spirit might more completely take possession of the world. 
Let us hope that some of the Northern peace and content and joy 
which all centre in love, may come over to our toiling Western 
hemisphere. 


Prof. Filopanti, of Italy, has lately held an interesting con- 
ference at Bologna in the great lall of the Podesta. His address 
seems to have been a kind of homily upon the Christian virtues. 
His key-note was duty to ourselves, to society and to God. 
He gave some good advice to husbands and wives, to citizens, in 
regard to the propriety of standing by their own government, in 
spite of its defects, and concluded with an eloquent plea for the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul, which could only find its 


highest happiness in the service of humanity. 
M. P. L. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Recent Theological Publications in Germany. 


1. The Song of Solomon, more than almost any book of the He- 
brew Scripture, has a fascination for Biblical scholars. And Dr. 
Jacob Altschul boldly asserts that he has discovered its secret, and is 
able to set aside the absurd interpretations which the foolish critics 
have fastened upon it, and to prove that it is at once the most simple 
and the most exquisite of all lyric poems. He goes into raptures 
over its beauty. In opposition to Herder and his school, he main- 
tains that it is a unique composition, the work of one author, and not 


a collection of fragmentary verses. In opposition to Renan and the 


“ Dramatist” party, he asserts that there is no sign in it of the dra- 
matic element. It is the lyrical tale of a pure love. The Sulamite 
is innocent of any overt act, of any committed sin, but she is guilty 
of being dreadfully in love. Altschul fixes the time of composition 
of the book as late as A.D. 90, more than three hundred years later 
than Graetz fixes it. Of all the interpreters, however, he prefers 
Graetz. The tone of his book is very self-confident and very po- 
lemic. He denounces the allegorical interpretation, and ridicules the 
talk of the theologians. His style is quaint, and full of strange 
words and strange spelling. It reminds one of the fantastic verbiage 
of Victor Hugo in French. Appended to the volume is a new trans- 
lation of the “ High Song” which he claims to be “ slavishly literal.” 
Altogether the book is a very entertaining one to read, even if it has 
not solved the critical riddle. The title is, “ Der Geist des Hohen 
Liedes. Geschichte, Kritik und Uebersetzung, von Dr. Jacob Alts- 
chul.” It was written in a secluded Swiss valley, and is published in 
Vienna. 

2. “Die Hoellenfahrt der Istar. Ein Altbabylonisches Epos,” is 
the title of a remarkable work by the famous Assyrian scholar, 
Eberhard Schrader, a very important document for the knowledge of 
Assyrian literature as well as for its legendary significance. It tells 
how the Assyrian Venus goes through the seven gates of hell, losing 
some part of her garments at each door, until she is at last delivered 
from her prison by a sort of phantom sphinx. Schrader assigns this 
fragment to a time before the Semitic influence in Assyria. It is one 
of his theories that the Semitic race had no epic poem. He appends 
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to the fragment some translations of Assyrian hymns, which resem- 
ble in some particulars the Psalms of the Hebrew collection. 

3. A very valuable, thorough, and solid work of ecclesiastical his- 
tory is the work of Adolf Ebert, which has just been published at 
Leipsic (“ Geschichte der Christlich-Lateinischen Literatur von Thren 
Anfaengen bis zum Zeitalter Karls des Grossen”). The title shows 
its comprehensiveness. An introduction of twenty-four pages mod- 
estly states the plan of the book. This is followed by careful and 
discriminating accounts and criticisms of all the Latin Church writers, 
doctors, preachers, and poets, for eight hundred years, with two more 
introductions to the second and third periods. There is a redundance 
of information and scholarship in these crowded pages. Not only the 
great writers, like Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine, come before us, 
but a vast number of writers of whom very little has been known. 
This is only the first volume of a complete history of Christian liter- 
ature. If the plan of Ebert shall be carried out, he will take the 
foremost rank among church historians. In the present volume there 
are six hundred and thirty-six pages. Since the publication of Boeh- 
ringer’s biographies, no work of its kind so valuable has been issued 
from the German press. 


A great loss to theological and oriental scholarship in Germany has 
come in the death of Prof. Emil Roediger, one of the founders of 
the famous German Oriental Society, and one of the most frequent 
contributors to its journal, In the Semitic languages he was the 
chief of the masters, and he was also versed in Persian and Sanscrit. 
Indeed, there was hardly any branch of linguistic science in which he 
was not expert. One of his best known works is his “ Treatise on 
the Arabic Version of the Old Testament.” He was also the editor 
of the works of Gesenius, and surpassed his teacher. 


Le Christianisme Liberal. Sermons par Ernest Fontants. Pp. 345. 

Paris: Saudoz et Fischbacher. 1874. 

This volume of sermons, by the eloquent Protestant pastor of 
Havre, is not only marked by the finished grace of the best French 
preaching, but is interesting as a sign of the Liberal movement within 
the Protestant Church of France. M. Fontanés is one of the leaders 
of this movement, and was conspicuously so in the synod of that 
church, held in 1871. The subjects of the eleven sermons in this 
volume lead him to consider, with fearlessness and freedom, different 
aspects of the controversy between the Liberal and the Orthodox 
party. They are such as the following: Who is Christian? The 
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Unity of the Spirit among Christians, The Spirit of the Reformation, 
The Future of Protestantism, &c. 

M. Fontanés is not only prominent as a Liberal against Orthodoxy : 
he would also be considered radical among Unitarians. It is the more 
instructive, therefore, to observe the earnest warmth with which he 
vindicates the value and glory of the Christian calling, and the privi- 
lege of loyalty to Jesus Christ. We should be glad to give full ex- 
tracts from these sermons, but must content ourselves with quoting a 
few sentences which will show the position of the author : — 


“Let us not judge the Christianity of our brother ; let us receive as 
Christian every man who rises to claim this name, and let us leave the 
responsibility of it to him.” 

“ Always draw close around Jesus, his word, and his life. Translate 
the eternal Gospel into the language and the manners of our time and 
land. Be not troubled by those who misunderstand it; they have only 
looked at it in the image of it which priests have presented ; they have 
only studied it in the theologies of the past. For all those who know 
how to lift the veil of tradition, and to contemplate him in his historic 
reality, Jesus remains above all teachers, all sages, all prophets, the mas- 
ter, the fruitful founder who has sown the furrow of humanity with im- 
perishable grain, and spoken the words of eternal life. It is his cause 
which you defend, and his work which you carry on, when, with him, you 
sum up true religion in love of God and love of man; and in so far as 
your words and life shall be consecrated to realizing this divine ideal, you 
will belong to him, and no one will be able to snatch from you this name 
of Christian, which is your honor and your joy.” 


The Garden Gate, and other Poems. By Charles William Butler. 

Pp. 156. Boston: Henry L. Shepard & Co. 1874. 

A gentle, devout spirit breathes through this volume of short poems, 
many of which have become known through their publication in Bos- 
ton newspapers. The names and memories of not a few good men 
are here embalmed in verse; and the subjects of the remaining poems 
are of a high and serious character, in harmony with the religious pur- 
pose of the writer. The volume is appropriately dedicated to the 
author’s former pastor, long editor of this journal, Bishop F. D. 
Huntington. 


Speech of Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, of Mass., upon the Frauds on the 
Revenues of the Government, and reply to personal attacks upon 
himself, delivered in the House of Representatives, June 19, 1874. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1874. 


An offensive example of the manner in which the parliamentary 
privilege can be abused by an unscrupulous Member of Congress, and 
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the debates of the House of Representatives soiled by personalities of 
the most coarse description. Appended to the pamphlet is a curious 
instance of the brazen use of a private document which must have 
been improperly obtained. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


From Carl Habel, Berlin, Germany : “ Thomae Kempensis De Imi- 
tatione Christi” Libri quatuor. Edidit Carolus Hirsche. Berolini : 
Carolus Habel. MDCCCLXXIV. 


From Messrs. A. Williams & Co.: “Memoirs of John Quincy 
Adams,” comprising portions of his Diary, from 1795 to 1848. 
Edited by Charles Francis Adams. Vols. I, II. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. [These volumes are reviewed in the present 
number of this journal. | 


“The Life of Christ.” By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. In 
two volumes. Vols. 1, Il. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1874. 


“Gleanings from the Writings of Rev. William P. Lunt, D.D.” 
Boston: W. P. Lunt. 1874. 


We have received “ Memorial Day Exercises” of Charles Russell 
Lowell Encampment, Post 7, G.A.R. May, 1874. Sermon by C. 
A. Bartol. Oration by J. Lewis Stackpole. Boston: J. A. Cum- 
mings & Co, Printers: 1874. 


“Liberal Religion: What it Means, and What it is Worth.” A 
Discussion by Rev. J. P. Bates, Baptist, and Rev. Jenk. Ll. Jones, 
Unitarian. Zanesville, Wis. 

We have also received the following periodicals : — 


From Messrs. A, Williams & Co.: “The Contemporary Review,” 
for August, 1874. J. B. Lippincott & Co. Philadelphia. 


“The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature,” for September, 
1874. New York: W. H. Bidwell, editor; E. R. Pelton, publisher. 


“Deutsches Protestantenblatt,” Bremen, Nr. 31, and the “ Reform. 
Zeitstimmen aus der schweizerischen Kirche. Bern.” 


“The New Englander,” for July, 1874. 


“Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Humboldt College, 
1873-4. Humboldt, Iowa. Printed by C. W. Calkins & Co, Boston. 
1874. 


“ Vick’s Floral Guide.” Rochester, N. Y. 


“The Educational Reporter.” Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 
New York. 


“The Sanitarian,” 234 Broadway, New York. 





